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BENEFIT PLAN 
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47% 


We would welcome the opportunity to | Wéithoutexpense or obligation on your 
assist youinthedevelopmentofappro- _ part, we would study your personnel 
priate provisions for a retirement data and submit a report including 


or other employee benefit program. cost estimates for variant provisions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 Broad Street, New York 15 . Telephone HAnover 2-9800 








TRAINING 
YOU CAN 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for IAS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to [AS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 





EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


GEORGE P. ELLIS Practicing Certified Public Accountant; Member of Faculty, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Presi- 
CP.A. dent, Illinois Chamber of Commerce; Former President, American Society of Certified Public Accountants; Former 
President, Executives Club of Chicago. 
THOMAS W. LELAND Head, Department of Business and Accounting, Texas A. and M. College; Past President, American Accounting 
B.A., M.A., C.P.A. Association; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants; Past President, Texas Society of 
C.P.A.'s; Editor of “ Contemporary Accounting.” 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Dean Emeritus, College of Engineering, 
M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. Cornell University; Former President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers; author of “Cost Endo’ 
“Industrial Economics,” and other textbooks. 
LEE GALLOWAY Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, Board of Direc- 
B.Sc., Ph. D. tors, The Ronald Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, New York University; author of 
"Office Management’’ and other textbooks. 
STEPHEN GILMAN Educational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc.: author of ‘ Accounting Concepts of Profit,” “ Anal- 
B.Sc., C.P.A. yzing Financial Statements,’ “Principles of Accounting, What the Figures Mean,” and numerous technical 
articles on accounting and allied subjects. 


FACULTY 


Stanley E. Beatty, C.P.A. C. W. Emshoff, $.B., C.P.A. Paul Moore, B.S., M.S., C 
Robert Dick, B.L., C.P.A. Stephen Gilman, B8.Sc., C.P. Frank H. Murray, cz A. 

Roy E. Duvall, B.C.S., C.P C. E. Hoglund, B.S., ik A., C.P.A. Kenneth E. Oakley, C.P.A 
George P. Ellis, C.P.A i James W. Love, ¢ William A. Parrish, C.P.A. 


PA 


H. G. Wes PLA. 
Ear! R. White, C.P.A. 








Additional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














IDEAS FOR SPEEDING OPERATIONS...BY 


sandal 


Paperw 


Teletyped ORDER is written at a distant mill, on duplicating-master form. 


The instant an order is typed in the home office, many mill 
copies can be reproduced for manufacturing, packing and ship- 
»ing departments to schedule work (PS. 21). Here’s only one 
idea of how paperwork can speed—not retard—operations. 
PS. magazine* details other examples. 


Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping 
our customers get the most out of their Standard Register form- 
systems. Standard’s representatives, analysts, form designers, 
servicemen are concentrating on re-examining systems... 
against these three prime objectives: 


A. Develop the best procedure. Does every step serve an im- 
portant purpose now? What new needs must be met? 


B. Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . . . by means of 
auxiliary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 


€. Design the most efficient form. Incorporate a duplicating 
master, for instance, to speed defense-contract billing 
work, (PS. 22) 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) and the ABC book. 
The Standard Register Co., 4405 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form into 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 
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BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stock 
Kant-Slip forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 


Better records 


UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 


REVEL OR REVOLUTION? 

May Day has an ancient history as a 
day of revels and a time of courting. It 
was a common European custom to place 
a green bush on or before the house of 
a beloved maiden. The Maytree, or May- 
pole, comes from far back in history. 

The Pilgrims disapproved of such no- 
tions and regarded May Day as a hea- 
then, hellish institution. Today it would 
not be surprising to hear the customs of 
earlier days denounced in Communist 
countries. For Marx and his followers 
“rescued’” May Day from the rustics 
and gave it to the Workers of the World 
as their very own. Customs B.S. (before 
Stalin) are decadent, capitalistic inven- 
tions to exploit toiling humanity, 'tis said. 

Earlier this year, Generalissimo Stalin 
criticized Marxist scholars for their rigid 
dogmatism: their unwillingness to re- 
write economic principles. On the other 
hand, General Tito has charged that 
Stalin distorts Marxism. 

We cannot take sides with either. But 
we cannot help thinking that, if May 
Day of yore was laden with supersti- 
tions, it had no such malevolent char- 
acter as the Marxian May Day. Frederic 
Hadley in ‘‘Adam Smith’s Free Trade vs 
Karl Marx’s Communism” (page 157 of 
the April issue of THE CONTROLLER) 
went into more details about Marxism. 

One thought occurs to us. Premier 
Stalin’s remarks were, of course, a major 
sensation in the U.S.S.R. The idea of flexi- 
bility is so commonplace in the U.S.A. 
that it would hardly rate a back-page 
mention. Every controller knows that 
flexible thinking is a necessity if one 
wants to keep one’s place in tune with 
current conditions. 

Controllers have come to their pres- 
ent position of ae erage because, as a 
group, they have flexible minds and are 
quick to adapt themselves to new situa- 
tions. They respect economic principles: 
they do not worship them. 


SY 
: = 
For > record, THE CONTROLLER 
stands on the side of the Queen of the 
May. We prefer to sing songs of revelry 
rather than cite slogans of revolution. 
Bring on the May tree... 
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CONTROLLERS, 
AUDITORS: 


CUMMINS 300 Perforator cancels 
entire invoice bundles at one punch. 
No skipping, no altering, no eradica- 
tion possible. Automatic, electric, 
foolproof. Remember, “you can't 
erase a hole.” 


You need not change present sys- 
tems. CUMMINS can help you 
strengthen any accounting or con- 
trol system with no change in 
present methods or forms. Use 
CUMMINS perforators to cancel, 
validate, number, receipt, code; 
101 protective uses. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 

Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. CM-551 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 

—) Please send me details on free, confidential 
survey of our internal controls. 


Literature on perforators. [] On check signers. 
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Title 
Company 


Address 
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TOMORROW'S CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTING MANPOWER 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I wish to offer my thanks to Mr. Leo A. 
Schmidt for his fine article “Develop- 
ing Tomorrow's Accounting Manpower” 
(p. 20, January 1951). Perhaps his ar- 
ticle will awaken those in private industry 
who are in a position to further the cause 
of the private accountant and counteract 
to some extent the propaganda campaign 
of the public accountants. 

Private industry is responsible, to a 
large extent, for the eal of young ac- 
countants towards the public field. Many 
companies specify in their ‘Help Wanted” 


advertisements that the applicant must 
have his C.P.A. certificate. Other com- 
panies promote the accountants in their 
organization up to a certain level only, 
then hire public accountants to fill the 
top positions that become vacant. 

I do not hold with the general belief 
that a C.P.A. certificate indicates a man 
is an expert accountant or a better ac- 
countant than the man who does not have 
the certificate. It merely indicates that the 
man with the certificate could afford to 
work in public accounting and get the 
experience required by the C.P.A. board 
which is comprised of public accountants. 

I agree with Mr. Schmidt that some 
title should be given to qualified private 





Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE... 


—>—\.__«-. by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


ET us do that repetitive payrol] work for 
you the modern, streamlined way— 


—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers and 
other payroll data in much less time than is 
required by a normally competent staff—and 
you save money since you pay us only on the 
basis of the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about costly 
payroll errors . . . about getting the payroll 
out on time... about government reports! 
We'll prepare all your forms, even unsigned 


checks if you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards. 
—— 


Sal 


Presenting ‘ | 
Modern Payrall Sernce 


Send for this 


FREE 


informative 


brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us tabulate 
your sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a century. 
Write to: 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


CHICAGO + BOSTON + 


DETROIT - 


MONTREAL + TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





accountants. The term ‘bookkeeper’ is 
rarely used anymore. Anyone who works 
on the books is now called an accountant. 


B. W. J. 


. . » AND ANOTHER OPINION 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I believe Professor Leo Schmidt, 
through his article on ‘Developing To- 
morrow'’s Accounting Manpower” in the 
January issue of THE CONTROLLER 
(p. 20), has given the accounting profes- 
sion a very serious challenge; one which 
is especially directed to the field of pri- 
vate accounting. 

It has long been recognized that the 
industrial accountant, as a member of the 
controller's department, is in a service 
division of the Pasionss organization. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt has pointed the way to im- 
proving the quality of this function 
through more and better manpower by 
augmenting the “recognition of service’ 
with the ‘‘service of recognition.” 

This challenge is worthy of serious 
thought and action. Will it be followed 
up or left buried in the archives of litera- 
ture published in the month of January 
1951? 

HUGH A. EYERLY 
Standard Cost Accountant 
Cutter Laboratories 
Berkeley, California 


CONTROLLER’S ROLE 
IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I was disappointed not to find the con- 
troller, or some counterpart, listed in the 
procedure for handling defense contracts 
(‘Getting Set Organizationally for War 
Contracts’ by Edward J. Gesick, pp. 62-66, 
February issue, THE CONTROLLER). 

It seems to me that the controller has a 
very important function in the proper 
handling of government contracts. I have 
to fight for my proper place in the contract 
picture and found this article of no help to 
me at all in that regard. 

T.M.C. 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

This is in reply to one of your readers, 
in connection with my article, who was 
“disappointed not to find the controller, 
or some counterpart, listed in the proce- 
dure for handling defense contracts.” 

In our particular instance, it’s just a case 
of calling a rose by another name. We do 
not have a controller and all the functions 
of the controller are handled by our treas- 
urer and his staff. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the article was writ- 
ten on the basis of the problems faced by a 
medium-sized manufacturing company 
and, in many cases, the chief financial and 
administrative officer in those organiza- 
tions is either the controller or the treas- 
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IMPROVED DESIGN 


printing calculator 





We take pride in the reception accorded the OLIVETTI 14/51 
Printing Calculator by American business, always ready to 
adopt progressive, time-saving methods. 


Combining the features of a high-quality calculator and a 
high-capacity adding, listing and subtracting machine, together 
with fully automatic operation and accurate printed record, 

the OLIVETTI 14/5! answers this demand for greater efficiency. 


Request a demonstration under your actual operating conditions. 





Sales and service throughout the United States. 
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urer, since many such companies can't af- 
ford the luxury of both titles. 

Certainly, it was not my intention to 
slight the title of controller. However, I 
do believe that if an individual has that 
title in a company, he should, by all means, 
have a very important function in the 
proper handling of government contracts. 
If he doesn’t, it appears to me that the con- 
troller has either done a very poor job of 
selling his functions and responsibilities to 
management or that he has been given a 
title that does noi carry the direct responsi- 
bilities of a controller. I realize that I am 
speaking rather bluntly in this respect but, 
in my opinion, a title is not worth the ex- 
pense of even typing tt if it does not carry 
the responsibilities that rightfully belong 
to it. 

Insofar as my article is concerned, per- 
haps it can be best summed up by substitut- 
ing the word ‘‘controller’’ in lieu of “treas- 
urer’’ wherever the word treasurer appears, 
or the word controller should be added 
wherever the organization has both a treas- 
urer and a controller. Certainly, if our or- 
ganization had a controller on the Organi- 
zational Chart, he would not have been 
omitted in the write-up of the procedure. 
He definitely belongs there; otherwise, he 
couldn't perform his functions. 

A separate treatise could be written on 
the functions of the controller in connec- 
tion with defense contracts, ¢.g., recom- 
mendation as to type of contract desired, 


that is, whether it should be fixed price, 
C P F F, target, reimbursable cost; ap- 
proval of clauses in contract such as, price 
redetermination article, liquidated dam- 
ages article, labor articles, contract termi- 
nation articles, f.o.b. points, terms, etc. 

I mention these only because they are 
illustrative of the additional responsibili- 
ties that confront a controller on defense 
contracts over and above his responsibili- 
ties in normal operations; there ate many 
other responsibilities which arise which I 
have omitted because it really is a subject 
that can’t be covered in a letter. 

EpwarD J. GESICK 

Treasurer 

Mills Industries, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Please send us a copy of the February 
1951 issue of THE CONTROLLER contain- 
ing the article ‘Getting Set Organization- 
ally for War Contracts’ by Edward J. 
Gesick for reviewing with the thought of 
listing in an appropriate column of our 
publication, Winston's Business Digest. 

Also kindly place my name on your 
mailing list for future releases. 

PAUL S. KEISER 

Editor 

Winston's Business Digest 
Havertown, Pa. 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
with Life Gusunanece 


Many successful businesses have been confronfed with serious 
problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 
or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 
tection can help you to solve this contingency. 
Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 


our brochure ‘‘Planning a Sound Business Life 


Insurance Program For Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
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CURRENCY COMPLICATIONS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Thank you for the reference to Dr. Pas- 
dermadjian’s book which appeared in your 
November issue and for sending us the 
copy. (“Management Research in Retail- 
ing,” p. 514.) 

We notice that you have given the price 
as 45s 9d by post. In fact it is 16s 8d here. 
I do not know whether you have envisaged 
any currency complications, but have al- 
ways assumed that 16s 8d would be the 
quoted price in your country. If this is so, 
perhaps you would be good enough to 
mention this price in your next available 
issue. With many thanks. 

E. M. STUART 

Director 

Newman Books, Ltd. 
London, W.1, England 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page. 

The Editors 





AT YOUR SERVICE! 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Kindly furnish address of the Systems 
and Procedures Association of America 
listed on the calendar (p. 480) of your 
most excellent October 1950 issue. 
lr’. G. E. CARLSON 
Capt. SCR, USNR-U.S. Navy Regional 

Accounts Office 

zreat Lakes, Illinois 

The person to address is: 
Mr. S. F. Kaplin 
General Electric Company 
6901 Elmwood Avenue 
Philadelphia 42. Pa. 


The Editors 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In THE CONTROLLER for September 
1950, an account appeared of A.T.F. In- 
corporated’s Annual Report to Employes 
(p. 406). 

I have been anxious to obtain a copy of 
this for the information of chartered ac- 
countants in Britain, but have been unsuc- 
cessful in locating the address of A.T.F. 
Incorporated, to whom approach should be 
made. I shall be very grateful, therefore, if 
you will have the enclosed letter forwarded. 
P. LIVINGSTONE ARMSTRONG 
Newton, Armstrong & Co. 

London, England 


Mr. Armstrong's letter has been for- 
warded as requested, to Mr. Thomas Roy 
Jones, President of A.T.F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

—The Editors 
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NO ONE EVER DOES ANYTHING ABOUT IT!” 
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record-keeping control. 


Clinical, detailed information— 


which makes it easy for you to— 


@ CUT OUT PAPER WORK 
@ CUT DOWN PAPER WORK 


@® CUT BACK RECORD-KEEPING 


pSenD FOR IT TODAY! 


National Records Management Council 
337 West 27th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of TARGET: RED TAPE. 
Enclosed find check/money order for $2.00. 
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The Fourth Dimension 
in Corporate Planning 

Planning in some corporations—like much planning in 
government—seems to forget the fourth dimension, which 
mathematicians tell us is the time factor. An ambitious bu- 
reaucrat or reformer can almost always draw a blueprint of 
how he would like to have things and contrast it strikingly 
with the unsatisfactory present state of affairs (according to 
his viewpoint). But he seldom gives more than a passing 
thought to the difficult problems of timing—(1) when can 
change best be started and/or finished in view of collateral 
developments or factors, (2) what are the intervening 
stages? (3) How long will each take and will they be sequen- 
tial or overlapping? 

A striking example is the British Government's postwar 
planning, which called for more than 35% expansion of ex- 
port trade volume in a single year; whereas a study of exist- 
ing records would have shown that no country has ever been 
able to expand its export business at the rate of more than 
8% per year. 

Wartime experience serves to show the maximum rate at 
which a factory payroll could be expanded under emergency 
conditions and the maximum rate at which it could be ex- 
panded without excessive cost and training losses. These 
have presumably now become useful factors in forward plan- 
ning both at the corporate and government level. 

Recently, in reading ‘The Grand Alliance,’’ third install- 
ment of Winston Churchill's autobiography, it repeatedly 
occurred to us that one of the sources of Churchill's great- 
ness is his understanding of this fourth dimension, (although 
we would not characterize him as one to depreciate or short- 
change his own abilities in his narrative). It is self-evident 
from the quoted documents that he had a keener apprecia- 
tion of the time factor—the rate at which change or develop- 
ment could occur—than did most of his military or govern- 
mental advisors. 

The controller, often the focal point in his company’s 
planning function, is the logical man to give attention to this 
factor so frequently neglected by others. After an objective 
has been agreed upon he should review time and again the 
rate at which it can be achieved and the sequence of its stages. 
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The immediate reason for bringing up this point is its ap- 
plication to defense mobilization problems. The recently re- 
leased report* of Controllership Foundation, “Defense Mo- 
bilization—What Management is Doing,” serves to empha- 
size not only what should be done but the timing factor and 
the sequence of stages. Perhaps the proper sequence is dif- 
ferent for every company, depending upon its circumstances 
and needs but the establishment of a sequence and the con- 
sideration of timing factors is certainly an essential part of 
the planning everywhere. 

* See the April issue of THE CONTROLLER p. 163 for details. 


A Businessman To Be Proud Of 

Every literate American should read the splendid and 
forceful report which Charles E. Wilson issued on April 1, 
as his first quarterly report on the Defense Mobilization pro- 
gram. In the letter of transmittal he says, ‘‘It tells what has 
been accomplished so far in expanding America's military 
strength and productive power to meet the challenge of out- 
right communist aggression. It deals also with our participa- 
tion with other nations of the free world in building our 
collective strength for purposes of mutual defense.” 

“IT want to make it clear that the achievements recorded in 
this report are due not merely to the work of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization—which is only a small over-all policy 
gtoup—but are due, rather, to the strenuous effort and team- 
work of the many Government agencies concerned, and, 
above all, to the skill and energy of the workers, farmers, 
and businessmen of our great country.” 

Typical of the clarity of presentation is the following chart 
from his section on ‘Maintaining a Stable Economy’’ (page 
32 of ‘Building America’s Might: Report to the President 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization. No. 1.’’). 








THIS DIFFERENCE CAN 
BE MADE UP BY.. 


IN 1951 TOTAL INCOME 
WILL EXCEED TOTAL 
GOODS AVAILABLE 


FOR CONSUMPTION 


























This report confirms the wide and the deep faith which the 
business community has had in Mr. Wilson as Defense Co- 
ordinator—it sounds like the words of a man who has his 
job well in hand. 

—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every business has its indispensable records—documents that 
contain the vital information it lives by. And every business risks 
the loss of this information as long as its only records are on paper. 
It’s a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made per- 
manently secure .. . easily, quickly and inexpensively. Every 
business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its original 
size ... conveniently stored in small fireproof safes or metal con- 
tainers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every business record can 
be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 
Burroughs can help give your vital records the protection they 
need .. . can help you apply the speed and economy of micro- 
filming to both the day-by-day and year-by-year 
record keeping of your business. Find out how— 
call your Burroughs office today or write for your 
copy of the booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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The Tax Effect 


GF. €&. Seidman 


are FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAWS go out 
of their way to reward corporate debt as 
against stock financing. In order to see just 
how this works, it will be desirable, first, 
to sketch some of the provisions of our 
present corporate income tax laws. To 
keep our eye on the ball, we will omit the 
if’s, and’s, but’s, and exceptions that ap- 
ply to special cases. 

For the year 1951, corporations will 
pay a combined normal and surtax of 47%, 
and on profits that are “excess,” an addi- 
tional excess profits tax of 30%, or a total 
of 779 . There is an over-all limit of 62% 
of income for normal, surtax and excess 
profits taxes. 

There are two ways of figuring ‘‘nor- 
mal”’ profits. One is by reference to a per- 
centage of the capital investment; the 
other by reference to earnings experience. 

As for capital investment, it is made up 
of “equity” capital and “borrowed” capi- 
tal. Equity capital may be computed either 
on the “‘asset’’ basis or “historical’’ basis. 
“Asset” capital is generally the difference 
between the assets and liabilities. ‘‘Histori- 
cal” capital is the same thing except that 
past net deficits in earnings are restored. 
Borrowed capital is made up of all bor- 
rowings evidenced by notes, mortgages, 
bonds, or similar written forms of debt. 

Equity capital is figured in full, whereas 
borrowed capital is included at 75 cents on 
the dollar. To put it another way, the law 
permits 100% of equity capital and 75% 
of borrowed capital to be included in capi- 
tal investment. On the capital investment, 
computed in this way, 12% of the first $5 
million, 109 of the next $5 million, and 
89% of the remainder are considered as the 
measure of normal profits. 

So much for the exemption when meas- 
ured by capital investment. When the ex- 
emption is measured by reference to earn- 
ings experience, the yardstick is 85% of 
the average earnings for the best three 
years of 1946 to 1949. However, capital 
also plays a part. An increase in capital— 
equity and borrowed—in 1948 and 1949 
athe to the exemption. Starting with 1950, 
changes in the size of the capital work in 
two directions. If there is an increase, 12% 
of the increase is added to the exemption. 
If there is a decrease, the exemption is re- 
duced by 12%. Just as in the case of the 


of Bond vs. Stock Financing 


exemption measured by reference to capi- 
tal investment, all of the equity capital and 
nee ae of the borrowed capital is 
figured. 

To summarize, vet capital additions or 
reductions play a role no matter how the 
excess profits tax exemption is figured. 
The extent of the roles varies. The tabula- 
tion in Table I sets this forth. 

Finally, in figuring the tax, one-quarter 
of the interest paid on borrowed capital is 
allowed as a deduction for both income 
taxes and excess profits taxes. The other 
three-quarters is allowed only for income 
taxes and not for excess profits taxes. 

Dividends paid on stock are not allow- 
able as a deduction for either tax. 

With these basic factors in mind, we 
are now ready to delve into some of the 
specific tax effects of debt and capital fi- 
nancing. We will start first with the issu- 
ance of new bonds. 





TABLE | 


NEW DEBT FINANCING 


Let us assume that a corporation having 
excess profits, figured by reference to capi- 
tal investment of less than $5 million or by 
reference to earnings, decides to increase 
its working capital by issuing $1 million 
of new 3% bonds at par. The annual in- 
terest cost will be $30,000. However, the 
“deducts” for tax purposes not only elimi- 
nate this cost, but also actually put the cor- 
poration ahead of the game by $13,350 
every year. Here is why: 

1. On the $1 million of new borrowed 
capital, the company gets a $90,000 ex- 
emption from excess profits tax (12% on 
75% of $1 million). On this $90,000 it 
saves a 30% tax, or $27,000. 

2. Furthermore, $30,000 of interest is 
deductible for normal and surtax, which at 
17%, saves $14,100. One-quarter of the 
interest, or $7,500, is also deductible for 





Effect on excess profits exemption allowance for 
changes in capital during taxable year 


For taxpayers computing their 


exemption allowance by reference to: 


1. Base period income experience 
2. “Asset” invested capital 
a. first $5,000,000 
b. next $5,000,000 
c. all above $10,000,000 
. “Historical” invested capital 
a. first $5,000,000 
b. next $5,000,000 
c. all above $10,000,000 


Net capital 
Addition Reduction 
12% 12% 


12% 
10% 
8% 


12% 
10% 
8% 


10% 
8% 
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To begin with, the $1 million is new 
capital on which it adds 12% to its exemp- 
tion, or $120,000. The saving on this is 
30%, or $36,000 annually. However, the 
annual dividend charges will amount to 
$40,000, so that the net annual cost of this 
financing will be $4,000. 

As in the case of bonds, the cost or sav- 
ings varies with the dividend rate on the 
preferred stock and the exemption allow- 
ance that the particular taxpayer gets on 





TABLE Il 





And the exemption allowance 
for net capital additions is 
10% 


The net annual cost is 


If annual 
interest paid 
on borrowing is 12% 
Amount 
$ $ 
25 000 *15 625 
30 000 *13 350 
35 000 #11075 
40 000 * 8 800 


Percent 


*11 125 
* 8850 
* 6575 
* 4300 


45 000 
50 000 
55 000 
60 000 
65 000 
70 000 


potes tax saved is greater than interest paid 


* 2025 
250 

2 525 

4 800 

7 075 

9 350 


6 525 
4 250 
1975 

300 
2 575 
4 850 





excess profits tax purposes, which, at 30%, 
saves $2,250. Thus, the total tax saving 
from the interest deduction is $16,350. 

3. The total tax saving, therefore, 
amounts to $43,350 annually, or $13,350 
more than the total interest paid by the 
corporation on the bond issue. 


Obviously, the savings figures vary with 
the interest rate on the bonds and the ex- 
emption allowance that the particular tax- 
payer gets on additional capital (Table 1). 
To give effect to these factors, Table Il 
has been developed. It shows the net cost 
of a bond issue of $1 million under the 
different circumstances indicated. 

These figures show that a corporation 
with an exemption allowance of 12% on 
its net capital additions can pay as high as 
5.93% interest on debt and come out even- 
Steven between interest cost and tax sav- 
ing. Similarly, a corporation with a 10% 
exemption allowance on its capital addi- 
tions, can pay as high as 4.94% interest ; 
and with an 8% allowance, can pay inter- 
est as high as 3.95%, at no cost. 

These features that make for attractive- 





If annual dividend 

paid on stock is 

Amount 
$ 


Percent 


TABLE Ill 


ness in many cases of corporate debt, by 
the same token, make for ‘‘detractiveness” 
of debt liquidation. Bond retirements re- 
duce capital investment and therefore have 
the opposite effect from bond issuance. 
The figures are not altogether the same be- 
cause the effect upon the exemption is 
sometimes different in the case of capital 
reductions from what applies to capital ad- 
ditions (see Table 1). 

In the figures on savings from borrow- 
ing, it has been assumed that the money 
borrowed is stagnant and yields no income. 
If income is earned on the borrowings, the 
savings are to that extent larger than shown 
in the tabulation. 

Corporations with bond issues outstand- 
ing should therefore go slow in any plans 
for calling in the bonds or paying them off. 


NEW STOCK FINANCING 


Let us now assume that the same com- 
pany decides to add $1 million to its work- 
ing capital, not through bonds but by a 
1% preferred stock issue, at par. What 
will be the net result ? 





And the exemption allowance 
for net capital addition is 
10% 


The net annual cost is 
$ $ $ 


8% 


additional capital (Table I). 

Table III has been developed to show 
the effect of a $1 million preferred stock 
issue under the different circumstances. 

The table says that a company with an 
exemption allowance of 12% on net capi- 
tal additions can issue preferred stock at as 
high a dividend rate as 3.6% and come out 
even with the boards as between dividend 
cost and tax saving. If the exemption 
allowance is 10%, the break-even point is 
a 3% dividend rate. Likewise, for a com- 
pany with an 8% exemption allowance, 
the equalizing point is a 2.4% dividend 
rate. 

Again, as in the case of bonds, retire- 
ment of preferred stock works in just the 
opposite way from the issuance of stock. 
The arithmetic may be a little different 
because in some cases a capital reduction 
loses less exemption than a capital addi- 
tion adds (Table I). The actual arithmetic 
is obtainable from Table III. 

In all of these figures it has been as- 
sumed that the money raised from the stock 
issue is nonincome producing. To the ex- 
tent that income is obtained from the 
money, the cost of the preferred stock is- 
sue is lower than shown in the tabulation, 
or the saving is higher. 


REFINANCING 


So far the discussion has had to do only 
with new issues or retirements of old is- 
sues. A practical problem that frequently 
arises has to do with the relative advan- 
tages or disadvantages of refinancing of 
one type of issue by another. The answer 
pivots around the same factors previously 
outlined, except that they have to be con- 
sidered in combination. Thus, assume that 
we are dealing with a company where the 
capital additions and reductions affect the 
exemption allowance by 12%. The net an- 
nual cost of refinancing a $1 million issue 
of 314% bonds by a like amount of 414% 


*11 000 * 5 000 1 000 
* 6000 0 6 000 
* 1000 5 000 11 000 
4 000 10 000 16 000 

9 000 15 000 21 000 
14 000 20 000 26 000 
19 000 25 000 31 000 
24 000 30 000 36 000 
29 000 35 000 41 000 
34 000 40 000 46 000 


25 000 
30 000 
35 000 
40 000 
45 000 
50 000 
55 000 
60 000 
65 000 
70 000 


preferred stock may be arrived at as fol- 
lows: 


From TABLE II 
Elimination of annual savings 
by retirement of $1 million 
of 3-1/2% bonds 
From TABLE Iil 
Net annual cost by issuance of 
$1 million of 4-1/2% pre- 
ferred stock 


$11 075 


Vin a Ww UW ty 


saved is greater than dividend paid 9 000 


* Denotes tax 
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Total annual cost of the switch $20 075 
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Suppose the same company had a 5% 
preferred stock that it was going to replace 
by a 4% bond. The effect may be 5 
mined as follows: 


From TABLE Ill 
Annual saving from retirement 
of $1 million of 5% pre- 
ferred stock 
From TABLE Il 
Annual saving by issuance of 
$1 million of 4% bonds 


$14 000 


8 800 


Total annual saving from switch $22 800 


The savings referred to here (and through- 
out the article for that matter) are net after 
all taxes. They are the amount by which 
the corporation’s bank account is increased. 
Futhermore, the saving is an annual sav- 
ing. With a 77% top tax rate, a saving of 
$23,000 a year is the equivalent of an in- 
crease in a corporation's taxable income by 
$100,000. 

A switch to bonds is thus a profitable 
proposition. There is still a profit even 
though the bond interest rate is as high as 
the preferred stock dividend rate. Table 
IV shows this at a glance. It gives the ef- 
fect of retiring $1 million of preferred 
stock and issuing the same amount of 
bonds, using the same interest and divi- 
dend rates for both issues. 

If the switch is from bonds to stock, 
then, instead of the savings shown in 
Table IV, the same figures apply, but they 
then represent the cost of the switch, or the 
amount lost by the switch. 

Ordinarily, the dividend rate on pre- 
ferred stock is higher than the interest rate 
on bonds. The cost of refinancing $1 mil- 
lion from stock to bonds at different rates 
may be easily determined with Table IV 
as a starting point. It is merely necessary to 
add to the saving $2,275 for each 14% de- 
crease in rate from the old stock issue to 
the new bond issue. Thus: 


. The annual saving on a 
switch from a 6% stock to a 
6% bond for a company 
with an exemption allow- 
ance of 12% on net capital 
additions or reductions, is, 
according to Table IV 

. Aswitch from 6% stock to a 
5% bond is a 1% favorable 
differential. $2,275 for each 
1/2% makes a further sav- 
ing of 


$23 700 


4550 


. The total annual gain from 
the switch is $28 250 
If the switch is from bonds to stock, the 
results may be worked out from Table IV 
by adding $5,000 to the cost for each 1% 
increase in the stock rate over the bond 
rate. Thus: 





If annual dividend 
and interest are 
Percent Amount 


25 000 
30 000 
35 000 
40 000 
45 000 
50 000 
55 000 
60 000 
65 000 
70 000 


TABLE IV 





And the exemption allowance for 
net capital addition or reduction is 
12% 10% 8% 

The net annual saving on a 
switch from stock to bonds is 
$ $ 
4625 6125 
7 350 8 850 
10 075 11575 
12 800 14 300 
15 525 17 025 
18 250 19 750 
20 975 22 475 
23 700 25 200 
26 425 27 925 
29 150 30 650 


7 625 
10 350 
13 075 
15 800 
18 525 
21 250 
23975 
26 700 
29 425 
32 150 





. The annual cost of a switch 
from a 3% bond to a 3% 
stock, for a company with 
an exemption allowance of 
12% on net capital addi- 
tions or reductions, is, ac- 
cording to Table IV 

. Aswitch from 3% bond toa 
4% stock is a 1% adverse 
differential. $5,000 for each 
1/2% makes a further cost 
of 10 000 


$ 7350 


. The total annual cost of the 
switch is $17 350 
Obviously, bonds are ordinarily way to 

the good over preferred stock from a tax 
standpoint. This is re-emphasized by the 
Table V figures which show how high a 
rate of interest a corporation can afford to 
pay in lieu of a specified dividend rate on 
preferred stock, and not be out anything 
on the switch. To put it another way, it 
shows how high a rate of interest a cor- 
poration is in effect paying by having pre- 
ferred stock instead of bonds. 

Thus, a corporation with a 12% exemp- 
tion allowance that raises money by 414% 
preferred stock is in effect paying the 
equivalent of a 7.91% interest rate on 





If the 
dividend 
rate is 


[ 


TABLE V 


bonds, after considering the tax factor. For 
a preferred stock bearing a 6% rate, the 
equivalent interest figure is 11.21%. This 
forcefully demonstrates the wide tax ad- 
vantage that bond financing has over stock. 

What's more, this advantage does not 
depend on the excess profits tax. If the ex- 
cess profits tax is eliminated, preferred 
stock will still be behind the tax eight-ball 
as dividends are not deductible in figuring 
the regular income tax, whereas interest is 
deductible 

Caution is in order in two respects. First, 
all figures of savings and costs are based on 
the assumption that the special limitation 
on the over-all tax to 62% of the com- 
pany’s income does not apply. If the 62% 
limit applies, the figures in the tables have 
to be modified. This is too technical to 
work out here. Second, in order to get the 
tax savings, additional capital or borrow- 
ings must be supported by business need 
for the money. Inflation of capital or debt 
merely to save taxes won't work. 

At all events, it is clear that corporations 
have the opportunity and responsibility to 
re-inventory their capital structure, and 
their financing and refinancing program, in 
the light of the sharp difference taxes make 
in traveling the debt road as against the 
stock road 





And the exemption allowance for 
net capital addition or reduction is 
12% 10% 8% 
It is the equivalent 
of an interest rate of 
% % % 
4.62 4.95 5.28 
5.71 6.04 6.37 
6.81 7.14 7.47 
7.91 8.24 8.57 
9.01 9.34 9.67 
10.11 10.44 10.77 
11.21 11.54 11.87 
12.31 12.64 12.97 
14.07 
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The Influence of Reports 
on Top Management Decisions 


Christian €. farchou 


R' PORTS can be of great benefit to busi- 
ness. They can also be a great burden. 
Generally speaking, I am not in favor of 
the making of more reports, or the design- 
ing of new types or more complicated re- 
ports. Rather I am an advocate of fewer 
but better reports, the kind which are most 
useful to management. 

Reports once started have a habit of per- 
petuating themselves unless re-examined 
periodically in the light of their current 
usefulness. As a result, many companies to- 
day are weighed down with such a mass of 
regular reports that it is impossible to di- 
gest their contents. A report which does 
not serve a worth-while purpose should be 
discontinued. 

Not all reports can be considered to 
come within the category of reports de- 
signed to influence managerial decisions or 
policy making. For example, there are re- 
ports requested by government agencies 
and reports required by law. There are re- 
ports which serve an important historical 
purpose in perpetuating and making avail- 
able for future use important statistical 
data pertaining to the business. There are 
also reports which merely show the tempo 
of business activity, such as those which 
show current performance, (e.g., produc- 
tion or sales statistics). Such reports are 
like the gauges in a powerhouse, or like the 
instruments on the dashboard of your car. 
Reports of this type, although informative 


and important, are not designed or in- 
tended primarily to influence managerial 
decisions. 

On the other hand, there are a great 
many reports, both of a regular and of a 
special nature, which are designed to in- 
fluence managerial decisions. Included in 
this category are those which show the ac- 
complishments of the business enterprise 
such as cost analyses, profit and loss state- 
ments, changes in financial position, com- 
parisons of actual results with forecasts, 
etc. 

Important also are reports issued for a 
special purpose, such as investigations of a 
particular phase of business. Internal au- 
dits of the managerial type come within 
this category. Also reports showing the 
probable results under two or more possi- 
ble courses of action. Since these latter re- 
ports relate to possible future activities, 
they are generally in the realm of forecasts 
and estimates. Reports of this kind, prop- 
erly prepared and tempered by experience 
and good judgment, can be extremely im- 
portant to business management. 

In the operation of any business a great 
many decisions must be made from day to 
day. Many of them have a direct influence 
on the cost of doing business and on the 
profitableness of the business activity. 
These decisions are sometimes concerned 
with long-range problems and sometimes 
they deal with routine or day-by-day situa- 
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tions. Whether of a long-range or of a 
routine character, the problems which pre- 
sent themselves for decisions may in most 
cases be illuminated and clarified by a pres- 
entation of facts and figures pertaining 
thereto. Occasionally, of course, business 
management may act on hunches; much 
more often however, decisions are based 
upon factual information. 


BASIC RULES WHICH 
APPLY TO ALL REPORTS 

Let us now consider a few basic rules 
which apply to all reports. 


1. In the first place, reports should be fur- 
nished promptly. While this refers par- 
ticularly to regularly scheduled reports, 
it can also be an important point in con- 
nection with special statements which 
are required by management. Account- 
ing reports almost always decrease in 
value in direct proportion to the length 
of time it takes to compile and present 
them. 

. It is not always necessary that account- 
ing reports be 100% accurate, particu- 
larly if this unduly delays the submis- 
sion of the report. Of course, we should 
not mislead anyone through having our 
facts wrong, but neither should we sac- 
rifice promptness in reporting in order 
to gain greater accuracy in unimportant 
details. In this connection approximate 
figures, if available soon after the con- 
clusion of a period, may be much more 
valuable to management than a report 
mathematically correct prepared 30 days 
later. Many companies adopt the policy 
of issuing preliminary reports, which 
are sometimes called “flash” reports, in 
order to make certain that management 
is informed at the very earliest time of 
an approximate result. 

. Reports should be stated in as simple 
terms as possible. A report may be pre- 
pared in accordance with good account- 
ing theory, or may be statistically correct 
and yet fail in its purpose because it is 
unintelligible to management. The rea- 
son for this may lie in the use of too 
many technical or ambiguous terms, or 
in the failure to properly summarize the 





data and point up the conclusions to be 
drawn from the report. 

. Reports should be basically prophetic 
in nature rather than merely historic. 
With regard to most special reports this 
is self-evident inasmuch as the purpose 
of such reports is to point the way to- 
ward a decision which should be taken. 
In connection with periodic reports of 
performance in various fields even 
though their purpose is primarily to 
show what has happened, there is a pos- 
sibility of placing the emphasis on 
trends or on departures from normal or 
standard performance. While it is im- 
portant for management to know the 
past accomplishments of the company, 
and in a sense to know where the com- 
pany has been, it is much more impor- 
tant to know where the company is go- 
ing, the direction of its course, and the 
influence of important trends. 


. In reporting the results of special in- 


vestigations, the conclusions will inevi- 
tably be limited by the assumptions 
made. Wherever such assumptions are 
basic and important, they should be set 
out clearly in the report so that it may 
not be misleading. 

. It is, of course, important that reports 
be comprehensive and complete. This 
means that all pertinent factors must 
have been comaiied in assembling the 
data. This does not mean that reports 
should contain a lot of unessential de- 
tail. Obviously the amount of detail 
submitted should only be that required 
for correct understanding of the report. 

. In all of our reporting we should strive 
to be as objective as possible. The ac- 
countant should show an_ unbiased 
viewpoint both in the assembly of the 
data and in the interpretations and con- 
clusions which are pertinent to the re- 
port. 

. One final observation—it should be 
borne in mind that reports of them- 
selves do not correct imefficiencies or 
abuses. It still takes managerial action, 
and unless a report stimulates manage- 
rial action, it is as useless as a blank 
piece of paper. To be useful a report 
must tell the story clearly and simply, 
and must be properly interpreted. 


AREAS OF MANAGERIAL DECISION 


Before considering some examples of 
reports which have influenced managerial 
decisions, we might take a look at some of 
the areas in which managerial decisions 
have to be taken. 


1. Financial 

Let us first consider the financial field, 
where a basic problem is that of the estab- 
lishment of the capital needs of an enter- 
prise. This involves such questions as the 
policy to be followed in extending credit 
to customers, the inventory objectives, the 
policy with regard to dividends, etc. Once 


the needs of the company have been es- 
tablished, an important question is that of 
determining how much capital should be 
supplied by retained earnings, how much 
by equity financing as a permanent feature 
of the company’s capitalization, and how 
much should be borrowed on either short 
or long term to be repaid out of future 
earnings. 


2. Production 

In the field of production, there are a 
number of important problems which 
come up for decision. Of first importance 
in this connection from a long-range stand- 
point is the problem of plant location with 
its closely related questions of wage dif- 
ferentials and their expected permanence, 


freight differentials, utility service costs, 
etc. Another important long-range prob- 
lem is that concerned with the degree of 
integration desired in the production fa- 
cilities of the company, i.e., how much of 
the product is to be made from the basic 
raw material, how much in semi-finished 
form, and how much to buy as component 
parts. How extensively to mechanize the 
production facilities is another important 
problem to be resolved, as well as the 
choice between alternative types of pro- 
duction equipment, material handling 
equipment, etc. There is also the problem 
of assigning the production processes be- 
tween plants—whether to make each plant 
more or less self-sufficient or whether to 
use certain plants as collateral producers of 
semi-finished products to be shipped to 
finishing plants. The working schedule of 
production facilities presents recurring 
problems as to when multiple-shift opera- 
tion is desirable and whether a 5- or a 6- 
day-per-week operation is to be preferred. 
The determination of quantities of the 
product to be made in relation to capacity 
is also an important problem. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the policy with 
respect to the replacement of equipment 
of various types. All of these problems in 
the field of production are further compli- 
cated today by the defense program. 
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Periodically questions will arise as to 
whether expansion of facilities is justified 
by a developing business. In other cases, 
the question will be whether or not a rela- 
tively unprofitable facility should be sold 
or abandoned. 


3. Engineering 

In the field of engineering, important 
problems present themselves such as when 
to add new products, when to discontinue 
old products, and when to change models. 
Another question which is always impor- 
tant from an engineering standpoint is how 
much quality to put into the product with 
due consideration of the purpose for which 
it is sold. Another is the extent to which 
common parts, or parts using common pro- 
duction equipment, should be designed for 
the various models in the line. Also the de- 
gree of compromise necessary from an en- 
gineering standpoint in order to secure the 
maximum use of available plant facilities. 


4. Distribution 

In the distribution field, the important 
questions are what distribution areas are to 
be served and what distribution channels 
are to be used in marketing the company’s 
products. The matter of product pricing is, 
of course, of extreme and constant signifi- 
cance both for prices at which the product 
should be sold to the ultimate users, the 
proper allowance to be made for dealers 
and distributors commissions, whether cash 
or volume discounts should be allowed, 
and on what scale, etc. The service policies 
of many companies involve problems such 
as the length of time a company should be 
prepared to furnish service parts ; and such 
as the correction of field complaints on its 
products. Another problem is the extent 
to which a company should go in conduct- 
ing research in the field of customer's needs 
with regard to its products. 


5. Industrial Relations 

In the field of industrial relations, prob- 
lems involved in determining the kinds of 
welfare plans and pension plans to adopt 
are of extreme importance. The fact that 
such plans can no longer be designed, in- 
stalled, or amended unilaterally enhances 
the need for accuracy and speed in the 
preparation of — to management on 
this important subject during the periods 
of labor negotiations. 

In deciding upon a pension plan, for ex- 
ample, the first decision is generally as to 
the basis on which the pensions are to be 
determined. 

The next consideration is the cost; that 
is, whether the company can afford the 
plan as originally conceived. Depending 
upon the cost, the basis for benefits may 
have to be reconsidered and changed. 

The next determination has to do with 
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the method to adopt for meeting the cost 
of the plan, whether it should be on a cash 
disbursement basis or a funding basis, and 
if the latter, whether it should provide for 
an employe only at the time of his retire- 
ment, or by funding for the future service 
cost plus interest on the past service cost, 
thereby preventing the past service cost 
from increasing, or by funding the future 
service cost, and in addition funding the 
past service cost over a definite amortiza- 
tion period. The problem is essentially one 
of reconciling the demands of unions with 
the willingness of management, the latter 
being influenced of course by the com- 
pany’s financial situation and by tax con- 
siderations. I think it is obvious that ac- 
counting reports prepared with the help of 
trained actuaries are indispensable to man- 
agement in considering this type of prob- 
lem. 

The above summation is of course not a 
complete one. You can no doubt think of 
other important areas of decision for man- 
agement which need to be considered as 
susceptible of clarification through ac- 
counting reports. But I think this will be 
sufficiently inclusive to serve as a sort of 
background for the examples which will 
follow. 


EXAMPLES OF REPORTS 
WHICH INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT 


First, let us consider audit reports. In- 
trinsically there is no difference between 
the managerial type of audit report and any 
other special reporting of the Accounting 
Department—except perhaps in the matter 
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of where the initiative comes from. Many 
special reports are made at the specific re- 
quest of management. On the other hand, 
the internal audit department usually has 
the duty—on its own initiative—to dig 
into any situation which seems to show pos- 
sibilities of improvement and to report on 
it after due investigation. 

The internal auditor can make an impor- 
tant contribution to management by mak- 
ing on-the-spot observations of local con- 
ditions and situations, and by furnishing 
reports thereupon which assist the man- 
agement in modifying or clarifying poli- 
cies, or in formulating new policies which 
are deemed necessary or desirable. As one 
example of this sort of information, our 
internal auditors recently uncovered a dif- 
ference in policies at several works in the 
removal of foundry waste. Certain plants 
were using trucks for this purpose, others 
were making use of railroad cars. The in- 
vestigation was pointed toward working 
out what would be the most economical 
method for each works involved in view of 
the local conditions prevailing, and as a re- 
sult the method in use in certain plants was 
changed. 

Sometimes the internal audit department 
is requested by the management to make 
special investigations. Our internal audit 
department was requested some months 
ago to make a special study of the facilities 
of the Harvester Print Shop. This unit has 
been owned and operated by the company 
for many years and has supplied a large 
part of our requirements for printed mat- 
ter, although they were not equipped to do 
some of the offset work which has been re- 


“They didn’t exactly fire him—they 
made him vice president!” 
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quired in increasing volume in recent years. 
The purpose of the investigation was to 
establish whether we would be justified in 
equipping to take on a part of the com- 
pany’s printing requirements in this field. 
Actually the study had to be a good deal 
broader than that because of the relation- 
ship between existing and proposed facili- 
ties and because of the desirability of 
bringing out for the attention of the man- 
agement just what the accomplishments 
of this print shop had been over the years. 
Consequently, a very complete study was 
made of all the aspects of this operation. 
As a result of this study a decision has been 
taken to spend a substantial sum of money 
to expand the scope of our Print Shop op- 
erations. 

We have had many problems in recent 
years requiring decisions of top manage- 
ment which involved large sums of money 
for additions to, or changes in, plant facili- 
ties. The question of new facilities for ad- 
ditional production involves consideration 
of the stability or expected duration of the 
demand for the new product, the price at 
which it can be sold, the effect on other 
company products and on existing manu- 
facturing facilities, the re location of 
new plants, the financing of the new proj- 
ect, etc. Preceding the accounting depart- 
ment studies in these cases there must be 
market surveys, wage surveys, and studies 
by the engineering, manufacturing, treas- 
ury and other departments of the company. 


NEW PLANTS COMMITTEE 

The Harvester Company management, 
recognizing the complexity of problems of 
this character which it faced in the imme- 
diate postwar period, set up a special 
group, which was known as the New Plants 
Committee, to study these problems. This 
group consisted of representatives from 
the manufacturing, accounting, and supply 
and inventory departments. As the occasion 
required, it was augmented by representa- 
tives from the industrial engineering and 
construction, treasury, consumer relations 
and labor relations departments. Meetings 
were held from time to time to discuss the 
various projects and to outline the require- 
ments for informational data candied 
necessary in arriving at decisions. Reports 
were presented to the New Plants Commit- 
tee and after full consideration a recom- 
mendation was made to top management. 


BUILDING A NEW PLANT 


In one typical case, that of the construc- 
tion of a farm implement plant at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, the final report included a 
covering letter signed by the General Man- 
ager of the Farm Implement Division 
supplemented by a report from the comp- 
troller of that division containing the fol- 
lowing sections: 


(Continued on page 210) 




















YOUR RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can afford 
the permanent commitment of an \ 
adequate pension system. 


IF your company 


EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC | 


Your company probably can best 
solve the retirement problem 
through a deferred profit-sharing 
trust—or a combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment plus a 
profit-sharing retirement plan. 








FIND OUT what plan 


BEST fits your business Write or call the 

PENSION TRUST DIVISION 

City Bank Farmers Trust Company or 
The National City Bank of New York 
There is no obligation, of course, Ask for our Pension Booklet C3 


Let us help you with complete 
analyses, including cost estimates. 
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SOLD OUT—AGAIN! 


Readers of THE CONTROLLER desiring additional copies 
should “‘act early.” For example, within 20 days after pub- 
lication the MARCH 1951 issue was a ‘‘sell out.” 

The article that ran us out apparently is “Bombs Do Not 
Respect Vital Business Records” by Emmett J. Leahy and 
Robert A. Shiff. Reprints have been made of this popular 
article (see list of all reprints and prices on page 227 of 
this issue) and will be sent upon request. 

If anyone has an extra copy of the MARCH 1951 issue 
of THE CONTROLLER which he would part with after 
reading, we would welcome receiving it to enable us io 
provide a complete year for those who may want a ‘‘back 
copy” subscription or to fill “single copy’ orders. Thanks! 


The necessity for an additional plant. 
Under this point it was brought out that 
the new plant was advocated primarily 
to replace an obsolete and inadequate 
plant of the division which had been 
sold, and secondarily to provide a better 
point of manufacture and distribution 
for two new products, the cotton picker 
and the hay baler. 

A listing of the machines to be made at 
Memphis Works, together with esti- 
mated normal requirements for these 
machines in future years, and the plants 
from which they were to be transferred. 


3. A general section containing a descrip- 


tion of the proposed new plant facilities 
and the building areas required for the 
major sections of the plant. 


. The manpower requirements of the new 


plant. 


. The capital outlay required for plant 


and equipment. 


. The total investment for manufacture at 


Memphis including the requirements for 
inventories and other working capital. 

A statement of the estimated annual 
proceeds from the sale of the products 
to be made in this plant, and the esti- 
mated manufacturing cost and gross 
proht 

A statement of the estimated return on 
investment, after considering adminis- 
trative expenses, income taxes, etc., and 
of the rate of return on sales and the 
turnover of sales to investment. 


. A statement of the bases used in the es- 


timating of manufacturing costs in the 
new plants. In this section the assump- 
tions which had been made as to labor 
rates, freight rates, utility costs, real 
estate taxes, and other burden items 
were described 

A statement of recommended prices 
from the sale of Memphis Works prod- 
ucts compared with the prices of similar 
machines sold by principal competitors. 
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11. A special section indicating what the re- 
sults would be from the new plant op- 
eration on the assumption that one of 
the new machines would not be pro- 
duced there. The purpose of this was to 
indicate to management the effect on 
over-all results of that particular product. 


In addition to the above sections, supple- 
mentary data were appended showing details 
of plant investment, manufacturing costs of 
certain typical machines, and divisional 
profit on each of the products. 


Of course the report, as I have just de- 
scribed it, was the final presentation made 
to the Committee after many changes had 
been made in the planning based on pre- 
liminary reports and after much discussion 
with the Committee and consideration of 
their recommendations. Based on this final 
report, the New Plants Committee recom- 
mended the favorable consideration of 
management for this proposal and in due 
course this new plant was built. It is now 
serving as a very important unit of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing facilities and the ac- 
tual results of operations compare very fa- 
vorably with the preliminary estimates 
which were submitted when the recom- 
mendation was made. 


EXPANDING A PLANT 


Let us take another case which was a 
proposal to rearrange and expand a large 
implement plant. This plant had for some 
years been in a precarious profit position 
which was due in some measure to the fact 
that the plant was originally established as 
an assembly unit to produce machines of a 
complex nature in comparatively small 
quantities, and our manufacturing pro- 
gram had changed over the years to a 
smaller machine with much larger quanti- 
ties involved. In short, the problem was 
that the equipment in the plant and the 
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arrangement of the departments were not 
suited to the existing manufacturing pro- 
gram. As a result costs were higher than 
they should have been and prices on these 
machines were too high to enable us to 
gain our fair share of the available market. 

Following certain studies by our sales 
department (which indicated that there 
would be a sizable increase in demand if 
prices could be lowered sufficiently through 
increased output) a study was made as to 
how much it would cost to rearrange and 
expand the plant to get out a larger produc- 
tion at a lower cost. This study involved 
practically every department of the plant. 
The proposal was judged from the stand- 
point of the return to be derived from the 
increased investment. 

The result of the study was that the man- 
agement agreed to spend about $4,000,000 
on this plant. Two new buildings were pro- 
vided and sufficient additional equipment 
to enable an increase in production amount- 
ing to approximately 60%. The number of 
employes was increased from 2,800 to 
about 4,000. As a consequence, this plant 
was put in a greatly improved profit posi- 
tion and the rate of return on the additional 
investment required for the rearrangement 
and improvement program was very satis- 
factory. 


FORECASTING RESULTS 


Let us now consider an example of a re- 
port which comes under the category of 
regular reports and which influences man- 
agerial decisions throughout the year. It 
has to do with forecasted results of opera- 
tions based on sales estimates, budgets, etc. 
While our procedure varies in different di- 
visions, a typical practice is to make calcu- 
lations prior to the beginning of each fiscal 
year to determine the following: 

. The total profit objective based on a pre- 
determined percentage of net worth. 

. A realistic sales estimate in detail. 

. Manufacturing costs by product lines 
based on the sales estimate. 

. The amount of selling and administrative 
expense. 

. The estimated trading profit by product 
lines. 

. A comparison of the estimated trading 
profit with the profit objective. This com- 
parison reveals whether or not the esti- 
mated volume for the ensuing year will 
secure the management’s total expected 
return on investment. It also reveals the 
lines which do or do not produce their 
prorata share of the division's profit ob- 
jective. 


I shall not go into detail as to just how 
these steps are carried out. Being calculated 
in advance, they permit studies to be made 
as to whether certain policies should be 
changed in order to bring the indicated re- 


(Continued on page 212) 





How Recordak microfilming moved freights 





Another example of the way this low- 
cost photographic process is increasing 
efficiency for 65 different types of busi- 
ness ... thousands of concerns. 


It used to be a familiar sight at junction points: 
a freight crew standing by until yard clerks 
copied the waybills for shipments which had 
just been transferred from another line. 

But these costly delays were expected—afier 
all, a yard clerk working with pencil or type- 
writer could copy only 40 to 50 waybills an 
hour. And that was rushing—sometimes skip- 
ping information. All of which increased the 
possibility of errors in follow-up accounting. 


el 


Now, however, freights can de- 
part as soon as “transfer” shipments 
are aboard. The reason: @ clerk can 
do an hour’s work in less than a minute 

‘with a Recordak 
Microfilmer. 
Waybills are 
photographed 
at the rate of 


60 or more per minute. Each copy photograph- 
ically accurate and complete . . . and needle- 
sharp when it’s viewed—greatly enlarged—in 
the Recordak Film Reader. A picture-perfect 
source record for the clerks who prepare the re- 
quired reports for traffic and accounting de- 


partments, 


Regardless of your type of business—or 
its size—you should look into Recordak micro- 
filming soon. Remember, 65 different types of 
thousands of concerns . . . are 
to simplify routines which may 


business .. . 
using it... 
well be similar to some of yours; to get extra 
protection for their vital business records; to 
save up to 99% in filing space; to obtain 
photographically accurate and complete 
records for a fraction of a cent apiece. 


Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It cites typical sys- 
tem short cuts . . . gives details on the complete 
line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on an 
attractive purchase or rental basis. 

Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sudiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany) , 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and 
its application to accounting routines 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 








sults in line with the profit objective. This 
profit objective approach in effect places 
all managerial people in the division (from 
shop foremen on up) in the position of be- 
ing in business for themselves. It furnishes 
them with a guide as to the costs and ex- 
penses which each must realize if they are 
to run that business on a satisfactory basis. 
If everyone attains his goal, the over-all 
objective for the division will be attained. 
If the over-all results are not realized it 
can easily be ascertained where the failures 
have occurred and what should be done to 
overcome them. 


PRICE POLICIES 


Another important field in which regu- 
lar reports by the accounting department 
influence managerial decisions that imme- 
diately affect the company’s profit position 
is that of costs submitted for consideration 
in connection with price policy. We have 
a price and contract department which acts 
as a Clearing house for the accumulation of 
cost and pricing data and which submits to 
the management from time to time, as the 
occasion requires, recommendations for 
price changes. This price and contract de- 
partment receives from all of our plants 
regular information as to product costs and 
while many factors in addition to that of 
costs must be taken into consideration in 
establishing prices, this information is in- 
dispensable to the operation of this depart- 
ment. 

As mentioned before, in any reporting it 
is extremely important to set out the as- 
sumptions upon which the report is based. 
Most companies which are presently at- 
tempting to forecast 1951 profit possibili- 
ties are faced by uncertainty due to the 
presence of a war economy. Sales forecasts 
of regular products may indicate a demand 
that would employ productive facilities to 
a maximum degree. However, none of us 
can overlook the fact that with large de- 
fense contracts in prospect, many critical 
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materials are going to be needed for their 
fulfillment, and so will not be available for 
normal production. 

It probably is difficult in your business, 
as it is in ours, to determine to what extent 
this factor may prevent the full usage of 
productive facilities for normal business. 
In our case, in looking ahead for 1951, we 
are estimating our results on two different 
bases as follows: (1) on the basis of our 
estimates originating from the sales field, 
and (2) on that same basis minus a 25% 
factor 3 tar possible losses in pro- 
duction due to inability to obtain materials. 
Obviously this 259% factor is an extremely 
arbitrary one. However, we believe that if 
we furnish our estimates on these two bases 
and set forth clearly our assumptions, it 
will give our management something to tie 
to and will show the important effect which 
a 25% variation will have. Similar calcula- 
tions can, of course, be made based on 
other variations. As a matter of fact each 
of our divisions make such calculations and 
also determine the approximate break-even 
points. 


USE OF HELP— 
INSIDE VS OUTSIDE 


The importance of making certain that 
all pertinent factors have been considered 
before our reports are released has been 
previously emphasized. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following instance where we 
were trying to make up our minds whether 
to contract for certain maintenance work 
or to use our own facilities. 

At our steel mill in South Chicago, we 
have 11 open-hearth steel furnaces. An 
open-hearth furnace requires rebuilding 
x every seven months. The time re- 
quired for such rebuilding is approximately 
two weeks at a cost which may run as high 
as $150,000. The problem was to decide 
if it were more economical to use the plant 
bricklayers and maintenance men or to em- 
ploy an outside contractor. 


FROM DOUGHNUTS TO DIESELS 


The trend toward industrial application of atomic energy 
is evident in the 1951 edition of “New Products and Serv- 
ices,’ a compilation of more than 1,000 innovations mar- 
keted by over 750 manufacturers which has just been pub- 
lished by the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. Products utilizing 
atomic energy range from a variety of new robots to radio- 
active ‘‘loss-proof” golf balls. At the same time, American 
manufacturers are continuing to develop a vast number of 
new, nonatomic products, ranging from home doughnut 
makers to hydraulic Diesel-driven locomotives. Fully  de- 
scribed and cross-indexed, the 80-page compilation may be 
had at 50 cents per copy from the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, 63, Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
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Analysis of the cost of rebuilding indi- 
cated that it was more expensive if outside 
contractor help was utilized. However, 
further analysis indicated that due to 
scheduling difficulties encountered by our 
Mason Department in servicing the entire 
plant, three less days were necessary for 
the rebuilding by the outside contractor. 
Therefore, by reducing the rebuilding time 
three days, it was possible to produce addi- 
tional ingots equivalent to 576 tons of 
increased bar mill production. The profit 
obtained from this additional bar steel pro- 
duction was twice the increased cost of re- 
building when contract help was obtained. 
This disclosure influenced the operating 
management to utilize outside contract 
help to the fullest extent on open-hearth 
rebuilding rather than our Mason Depart- 
ment. 


MAKING THE REPORT 
TO MANAGEMENT 


In determining the amount of detail to 
be submitted in a report, there should only 
be that which is essential for the correct 
understanding of the data. Obviously, this 
concept should be considered in relation to 
the background of the person to whom the 
report is presented. That is to say that an 
executive with an accounting background 
might require more or somewhat different 
detail than would an executive from the 
manufacturing field. 

Our standard practice in connection with 
reports upon special subjects is to sum- 
marize the data and outline the conclusions 
in a separate summary or covering letter. 
This is then supported by schedules con- 
taining what is considered the minimum 
pertinent data from which the summary 
and the conclusions have been drawn. 

As an example, when the company en- 
tered the refrigeration industry in Evans- 
ville, it did so on the basis of a summarized 
report about three pages long. This report 
contained a very concise recital of the im- 
portant facts. In support of the summary 
there was an appendix over 100 pages long 
and separately bound which contained all 
of the detailed information which was felt 
to be required. 

In all of our reporting we should strive 
to be just as objective as we possibly can be. 
In the matter of being objective, account- 
ants have a special responsibility which is 
perhaps an even broader one than exists in 
some of the other areas of management. 
Our reports should at all times be com- 
pletely factual, or where this is not entirely 
possible, we should state very clearly the 
nature and the extent of the assumptions 
that we have made. 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 

_ Accountants can contribute to objec- 

tivity as far as the business as a whole is 

concerned by pointing out sometimes to 

individual departments the possible danger 
(Continued on. page 222) 





What Does Maintenance Cost 
and What Can You Do About It 2 


Ray H. Bartlett 


How many of you know each day the cost of yesterday's 
breakdowns? (That is, in terms of wages paid to productive 
workers for standby time; lost profits from units not pro- 
duced; unabsorbed burden due to lost production units, etc.). 
Figure it out sometime and be prepared for a shock. It would 
be unusual if this cost did not run from several to fifty times 


the cost of making the repair. 


Y DEFINITION, Maintenance is “the up- 
keep of property, machinery, equip- 
ment, etc.” 

American industry spent $5.4 billion on 
maintenance and repairs in 1946; $7.2 bil- 
lion in 1947; $8.6 billion in 1948; the 
final figures for 1949 are not yet compiled. 
The subject we are dealing with is “no 
small pickin’s.”’ 

Although the magnitude of mainte- 
nance costs is startling, their real signifi- 
cance can best be grasped by relating these 
costs to other indices of industrial activity. 

It is interesting to note that the 1948 
maintenance costs of $8.6 billion were 
slightly higher than 1929 net profits, prac- 
tically double the yearly net profits for the 
years 1935 to 1940 inclusive, and slightly 
more than the dividends paid to stockhold- 
ers in 1948. 

The increased profit margins in the past 
few years were due to the increased num- 
ber of units produced, coupled with an in- 
flated sales price per unit. Increased sales 
volume was primarily due to pent-up civil- 
ian demand and secondarily to exports. 
Generally speaking, products were bought, 
not sold. Production capacity rather than 
cost control and sales efforts resulted in in- 
creased profits. 

Did the increased production capacity 
and volume decrease the cost of mainte- 
nance in relation to the net sales dollar? 
The answer is “no.” From 1946 to 1948 
net profits increased 53.6% and during the 
same period maintenance costs increased 
58.8%. This is contrary to the general be- 
lief that increased production volume re- 
sults in lower unit costs for the various 
items of manufacturing burden. 

Although the pressure for production 
during the wa. years resulted in consider- 
able deferred maintenance, it must be re- 


membered that a large increase was made 
in American productive capacity during 
the years immediately following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and previously another 
large segment had been added during the 
war years themselves. This substantial 
amount of plant and equipment is only 
from two to eight years old; that period of 
its life when low maintenance costs should 
be expected. 

It is recognized that the cost of repair 
parts and labor has increased with each 
successive inflationary year. This is also 
true of the net sales dollar: a significant 
fact that must not be forgotten. 


A MAINTENANCE “YARDSTICK” 

For many years we have been installing 
simple and effective controls over mainte- 
nance costs. As a research project, we re- 
cently examined and analyzed the mainte- 
nance costs of 935 companies in 70 basic 
classifications of industry. As a result of 
this research, we endeavored to set up, by 


The results management can ob- 
tain are in ratio to the action 
and interest management takes. 


industries, a yardstick that might be a rea- 
sonable guide to plant executives. Please 
bear in mind that we have called this meas- 
ure a yardstick, not a micrometer or even a 
steel scale. 

Any analysis of industry maintenance 
costs is subject to a number of limitations 
such as: 


1. Classification 
ployes 

. Definitions of maintenance duties 

. Type of industry 

. Weight of product 

. Age and condition of plant and equip- 
ment 

5. Multi-shift operation 

. Quality of maintenance that manage- 
ment demands 

. Efficiency of the maintenance working 
force (today about 70%) 

. The amount of maintenance planning 
and control that management does 

. Policies of allocating costs to repairs 
or to capital accounts 


of maintenance em- 


Several sets of data and ratios have been 
published in the past few months in rela- 
tion to maintenance costs. Often these data 
have started top management thinking and 
asking questions. The limitations that I 
have just pointed out, as to why variations 
in maintenance cost analyses occur, are 
often used as alibis to explain away exces- 
sive costs. 


RAY H. BARTLETT, vice president, MacDonald Brothers, 
Inc., Boston management engineers, is a graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. After 18 years experience 
in private industry, ranging from time study man to chief 
engineer to general manager, he entered the professional 
engineering field 13 years ago. He has made or directed 
the making of analyses of over 1000 plants in many indus- 
tries and special analyses of maintenance in over 50 plants. 
This paper was delivered before the Springfield Control of 
Controllers Institute. 
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It is doubtful that management realizes 
the full impact of maintenance expense, 
particularly the fact that the majority of in- 
dustries and companies each year spend on 
maintenance an amount in excess of 12% 
of the net property valuation. 

Executive management, if faced with a 
yearly 12% expansion of net property, 
would prepare detailed plans on market 
and sales outlets, on depletion of working 
capital, and on anticipated profits before 
authorizing such expenditures; yet they 
tolerate the yearly disbursement of a simi- 
lar amount on a day-to-day basis for main- 
tenance. 


MAINTENANCE COST CONTROL 


These maintenance costs can be con- 
trolled. The problem is greatly simplified 
if management would but remember that 
20% to 25% of the maintenance jobs ac- 
count for 75% to 80% of the maintenance 
costs. The residue of maintenance costs 
generally varies with production volume. 
Hence maintenance costs can be controlled 
with the minimum of supervision and 
clerical staff at a cost far artes present 
methods. 

In our analysis we have used these data: 


. Maintenance as % of Net Sales 

. Maintenance as % of Gross Property 
(Gross Fixed Assets) 

. Maintenance as % of Net Property 
(Net Fixed Assets) 


and for convenient management compari- 
sons we have figured the lower quartile, 
the median and the upper quartile ie each 
industry classification. 

The median is the middle figure when 
percentages are listed in order of size. The 
lower and upper quartiles are the figures 
one-fourth and three-fourths up the list, 
respectively, when percentages are listed in 
descending order of size. They indicate 
the upper and lower limits of the middle 
50% of the companies. Therefore, the per- 
centages do not represent any one particu- 
lar company within a group for all these 
factors. 

The data we have provides management 
with a reasonable yardstick, and I repeat 
the word—yardstick, to measure the effec- 
tiveness of its present maintenance force. 

To follow up this study, we analyzed the 
1949 maintenance costs of 400 firms and 
compared these costs with the 1948 figures 
forthe same firms. (The results are below. ) 


Net Profit to Net Sales 

Maintenance to Net Sales 

Maintenance to Gross Property 
Assets ) 


That part of the net sales dollar spent 
for maintenance and repairs has remained 
unchanged from 1948 to 1949. The cost 
of maintenance and repairs as percentage 
of both gross and net fixed assets has been 
reduced. This does not mean maintenance 
costs are lower, it merely reflects the mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars industry in- 
vested in plant and equipment in 1949. 

To present our maintenance cost analy- 
sis data by industry at this time would be 
too time-consuming (there are 630 percent- 
ages). However I would be glad to give 
any one interested the figures for his par- 
ticular industry.* 

To those who take advantage of this 
offer, I suggest you use the average of the 
three lower quartile figures (maintenance 
ratios) in your industry as a yardstick. If 
you are over 20% in excess of the average 
figure, it is time management gave the sub- 
ject some real thought. 

Now a word of warning: If you rely on 
comparative costs in other plants to meas- 
ure your plant maintenance efficiency, 
WATCH OUT. Such comparisons can be mis- 
leading and dangerous because of the vari- 
ations in procedure which were mentioned 
previously. Do not interpret this to mean 
that comparative statistics are valueless. 
They have their place in telling you how 
you stand in your general industry. Be sure 
you interpret them fully before you jump 
to any conclusions. And remember, there 
are other and better ways of measuring 
your maintenance efficiency—r.ght in your 
own plant. 

How often have you considered your 
maintenance costs and wondered what you 
could do to reduce them ? Did your consid- 
eration suggest as the only solution re- 
equipping your plant with new machinery 
you cannot afford to buy in today’s mar- 
ket? Or have you, like others, shrugged 
your shoulders and figured that you always 
have to make repairs, so how can you con- 
trol the expense ? Perhaps you have already 
established an elaborate accounting system 
of job orders, work orders, appropriation 
requests and so on, only to find that, while 
you know what your maintenance costs are 
15 to 30 days after the end of each month 
or a similar period after each job is com- 
pleted, it’s too late to do anything about 
them. 


* Letters addressed to the Editors, THE Con- 


TROLLER, One East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., will be forwarded to the author. 


Average of 400 Firms 

1948 1949 
8.79% 7.79% 
4.35% 4.35% 


y ( Fixed 


8.20% 7.A8% 


Maintenance to Net Property (Fixed 


Assets) 
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SCHEDULE YOUR MAINTENANCE! 


We can give you one sure and quick way 
to cut your maintenance costs next year. 
For example, after making a preliminary 
study of the maintenance function of a 
large plant we told top management we 
felt that their maintenance force of nearly 
six hundred persons was too large by at 
least one hundred. A few weeks later we 
called again at this plant and were told 
very proudly that they had already reduced 
their maintenance costs sharply. Upon in- 
quiry it developed that on a Wednesday, 
top management told the plant engineer to 
lay off one hundred maintenance men on 
Friday. Here is a sure-fire method of cut- 
ting maintenance costs (and letting your 
plant “go to pot’’). We do not approve 
this method. 

We would like to call to your attention 
that a well maintained plant is an efficient 
plant and therefore a high production 
plant. Furthermore, management should 
and can demand operating efficiency in its 
Maintenance Department. The average 
Maintenance Department is operating to- 
day at about 65% to 70% of a reasonable 
standard. 

We would like to present the basic prin- 
ciples of a means for control which has 
successfully controlled maintenance costs 
in many plants: 


1. Determine the Work Load 
This involves: 

. Acomplete list of all plant assets 

. Determining the type of maintenance 
inspection each piece of equipment re- 
quires 
Determining the frequency with which 
each item described should be inspected 

. Establishing oiling, inspecting, adjust- 
ing and cleaning schedules for each day 
of the week to balance the work load 


The objective of the above is to substi- 
tute the labor cost necessary to hunt up and 
correct minor troubles for the large cost in- 
volved in waiting until they become major 
breakdowns and require expensive repair 
jobs. A sound preventive maintenance pro- 
gram will eliminate most of the break- 
downs and emergency work. In addition, 
planning and scheduling of maintenance 
work becomes easier as preventive mainte- 
nance gets to working. One of the best 
safeguards against high maintenance costs 
and costly production breakdowns is to in- 
spect by schedule. 


2. Schedule the Work Load 
Some sort of job priority must be estab- 

lished. Usually this order is followed: 

a. Repairs occasioned by breakdowns 

b. Repairs resulting from inspection 

c. Repairs that, if not made, will create 
conditions hazardous to the workers 

d. Routine plant requests 

e. Alterations or capitalized jobs 








It is an accepted fact that a planned and 
scheduled operation is more efficient and 
less expensive than an unplanned one. 
Maintenance work can and should be 
scheduled. One of the factors creating the 
substandard performance of maintenance 
crews is the lack of proper planning and 
scheduling. 

A plant engineer should know each 
week the number of days of work ahead 
of each craft. This important information 
is available to him if he plans operations. 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Billions of Dollars) 
Commercial & Misc. 








Transportation, Electric & Other 


M 


“Ss 


Manufacturing 
& Mining 





3. Get the Costs by Jobs 





The formula for knowing and control- 
ling costs is to get accurate costs for every 
job. No job should be done without re- 
cording time and material expenditures. 
We warn against the wide stnstion of 
standing orders to simplify paperwork re- 
quirements. The standing order procedure 
is sound only when used for repetitive op- 
erations such as lubrication, sanitation, 
etc.—where there is no question of its ap- 
plication. The danger lies in the use of a 
standing order as a general sump for “for- 
eign’’ expenses, at which time the standing 
account assumes the status of a miscellane- 
ous expense account. The fewer standing 
accounts the better the control. 


4. Measure the Achievement 

How ? Actual Cost versus Standard Cost. 

Now don’t get excited; we are not rec- 
ommending “hundredths of a minute per 
bolt tightened.” : 

Repetitive jobs such as oiling, greasing, 
inspecting, sanitation work, etc., can be 
time studied and standards established in 
the conventional manner. All jobs costing 
over $100.00 should be estimated by craft 
in advance. The craft estimates become the 
standards for control purposes. When 
costs on such jobs are nearly always lower 
than the estimates, check the estimating. 
Loose estimating to make a good report 
discloses itself. 

The standard for ordinary repair jobs 
(usually less than 4 hours) is obtained in 
quite another way. It is neither possible 
nor economic to make accurate, detailed 
estimates or studies on these innumerable 
jobs. Remember that generally these con- 
stitute about 75% of the total number of 
jobs and cost only about 25% of total 
maintenance charges. If it is conceded that 
over a cyclic period maintenance costs for 
ordinary repair jobs in a given department 
have some relationship to the f sic ype 
of that department, then standards can be 
established on the budget principle. Use 
maintenance hours by craft and by depart- 
ments rather than dollars for the operating 
control budget. 


5. Report to Management 

a. A weekly Maintenance Labor Summary 
showing standard hours and costs ver- 
sus actual hours and costs, by craft, 
allows remedial management action. 





1939 1941 





1948 





(Est.) 


1949 








NEW HIGH FORESEEN IN CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


American business is planning to spend a record 
$24 billion in 1951 for new plant and equipment 
according to a joint survey made by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Department of 
Commerce. 

The anticipated rate of capital expansion this 
year exceeds by 29% the capital expenditures 
made in 1950 and by 24% the previous peak in 
1948. The survey reported it seems likely that at 
least two-thirds of the increase over 1950 repre- 
sents higher physical volume. 


All industries and size groups anticipate larger 
outlays this year than in 1950. The 45% rise 
scheduled by manufacturing concerns accounts for 
most of the gain. The increases in other categories 
range from 41% in transportation other than rail- 
roads, to 10% in the commercial and miscellaneous 
field, 

The capital expenditures which business plans to 
make today exceed by 9% those previously antici- 
pated for this period, as reported in a survey last 
December. 


b. A monthly Job Progress and Backlog 
of Work Ahead Report is the second 
and final report needed by management 
to control maintenance costs. There is 
not much paperwork involved in such 
a control. 


These two reports, together with an ac- 
curate equipment costs record, intelli- 
gently acted upon, will result in lower 
maintenance costs. 

What is more important, however, is 
that your maintenance work will get done 
and your productive time in the plant op- 
erating departments will increase. 

I cannot forecast what your various 
plants might attain in annual savings 
through controlled maintenance opera- 
tions but such savings are certainly worth 
while. Below are data from seven plants 
picked at random from our files. Four are 
from the metal working industry, two are 
meat packing, one is a steel mill: 


Total Plant 
Employment 
677 
1700 
1972 
2489 
439 
544 
860 
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The data derived from the routines just 
outlined are only dynamic when they are 
applied and interpreted. What is done 
with this information can change a bare 
statistical knowledge of the facts into a 
working force for better maintenance con- 
trol and administration, The results man- 
agement can obtain are in ratio to the ac- 
tion and interest management takes. 

The period ahead will develop shortages 
of material and supplies. The greatest 
shortage problem management will be 
forced to solve, however, will be the short- 
age of labor. Conservation of labor, which 
should always be important, therefore is of 
ere importance today. Reductions in 

reakdowns mean less lost productive time 
and more units produced each month. The 
available results, in terms of conservation 
of labor, obtainable through controlled 
maintenance costs should make such a pro- 
gram a “must” in your plans for the imme- 
diate future. 


No. of Maintenance Men 
Before After 
Control Control 
30 20 
145 84 
69 59 
311 230 
8 22 
49 
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DAYTON 9, 
OHIO 


with time-and-effort-saving features 
never before combined on one machine 


Avtomaticclear signal. Gives 
automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine was 
clear when the operator started 
to use it. 


Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 


Aa ic credit bal 
Actual minus totals are aufo- 
matically computed, and print- 
ed by a single touch of the 
total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 





Full, visible keyboard. Alli 
ciphers print automatically — 
saving time, motion, and effort! 
Two or more keys can be de- 
pressed simultaneously. Amounts 
remain visible until added. 


The National Cash Register Company presents 
an Adding Machine designed to produce more 
work with greater accuracy and with less time 
and effort. Backed by National's 67 years’ ex- 
perience, and representing years of research, 
the NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE has time- 
and-effort-saving features never before com- 
bined on one machine. 

National's superiority is due mainly to the 
many things it does automatically. What a 
machine does automatically, the operator can- 
not do wrong—that promotes accuracy. What 
a machine does automatically, the operator 
does not have to do at all—and that saves 


Easy-touch key action. Depression 
of keys is practically effortiess, yet 
sufficient totell you when you hove de- 
pressed a key. Tensionisuniform 3/2072. 


Subtractions in red. 
Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out promi- 
nently even after amounts 
have been “checked off” 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures. 


Large answer dials. 


Always show the accu- 
mulated total in large 


numerals, Permit use of 


machine without tape. 


Heavy duty construc- 
tion. Compact for desk 
use. Portable enough 
to move about, yet rug- 
ged enough tocarry on 
through long years of 
hard service. 


both time and effort. 

Check the features shown above against 
your present machine or method. They are ex- 
amples to give you some idea of the new heights 
of achievement reached in this National. But 
only by an actual demonstration, on your own 
work, can you fully realize how this remarkable 
machine will benefit you! 


Call vour local National Cash 
Register Company's office, or 
the local dealer for National 
Adding Machines,and arrange 
for a demonstration in your 
office. on your own figure 
work or mail the coupon 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


Please send me booklet NAME.. 
describing National Add- 


ing Machines. (No obligation.) ADDRESS 


representative give me a 


free demonstration. 
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Think It Over—Twice 

Beware false patterns of business thinking! 

That was the warning issued to businessmen by Dr. A. E. 
Schneider at a recent meeting of the Western Michigan Con- 
trol of Controllers Institute. Dr. Schneider, who is head of 
the business studies department at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, in Kalamazoo, listed three basic errors common in 
present-day thinking of businessmen. He pointed out that: 


1. Many businessmen hold “an unqualified assum ption that 
war is inevitable.” 
. Undue reliance is placed on “inside news” regarding day- 
to-day economic trends. 
3. Unwise comparisons are made between the present-day 
period of rearmament for “cold war” with the 1940-45 
period of all-out rearmament. 


‘To compare the trend of any one decade with any previ- 
ously known decade is to compare unreal or noncomparable 
situations,”’ the educator stated. ‘“This effort was amply dem- 
onstrated by the attempt of almost all economists in the 
1947-48 period to chart a coming depression based on the 
1920-21 period. We still are suffering from the inventory 
deficits caused by businessmen accepting at full face value 
this type of advice.” 


Governmental Accounting: “Great Expectations” 

Because governmental accounting represents between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent of the total financial opera- 
tion of the United States, it becomes increasingly important 
for corporate controllers and financial officers to have a more 
thorough understanding of the special requirements of gov- 
ernmental accounting. 

The second edition of Morey-Hackett’s ‘Fundamentals 
of Governmental Accounting” (publishers, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., N. Y. $5.50) is aimed to explain the principles of 
governmental accounting and show how they are applied in 
actual practice. Special emphasis is placed on the features 
which distinguish governmental accounting from accounting 
for private business operations. 
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Since this book is also designed as a text, there are in- 
cluded over one hundred original problems plus twenty- 
four problems selected from actual C.P.A. examinations of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 


FGAA ORGANIZED 

The publication of the revised edition of this book follows 
shortly after recent announcement of the organization of an 
association of professional accountants in the government 
service. This has been organized since the fall of 1950 under 
the name of the Federal Government Accountants Asso- 
ciation. 

It is interesting to note that the FGAA was formed to 
unite professional accountants in the federal service for the 
purpose of providing a means for interchange of ideas 
among accountants, to aid in the improvement of accounting 
and auditing in the federal government, and to contribute to 
the improvement of education in the field of accountancy 
with emphasis on application of accounting and auditing to 
the federal government. 

Membership in the organization requires incumbency of 
a professional accounting position in the federal government 
and six or more years experience in professional accounting 
positions with responsibility for devising, installing and op- 
erating accounting systems, or conducting audits and special 
studies. College degrees and C.P.A. certificates may be sub- 
stituted for a portion of the required experience. 


FEDERAL TEAMWORK 

Now that the Comptroller General and the Budget Di- 
rector are tackling our federal government accounting prob- 
lem as a team, as a result of the passage of the new Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, which lays a per- 
manent legislative foundation for such activity, there appears 
to be an unusually fine opportunity for accountants to con- 
tribute to better government administration. 

Discussing this at a recent meeting of the Federal Govern- 
ment Accountants Association, Frank H. Weitzel, Assistant 
to the Comptroller General, stated that through the new ac- 
counting program and the Budget and Accounting Proce- 
dures Act, accountants can contribute to better government 
administration. He said that the new legislation makes it 
plain that Congress wants emphasis placed on effecting or- 
derly improvements resulting in simplified and more effective 
accounting, financial reporting, budgeting and auditing re- 
quirements and procedures. 

That there are plenty of accounting problems in connec- 
tion with our federal activities is evident to all. The revised 
edition of the book mentioned above and the organization of 
the FGAA, bode well for improvement and are greeted by 
corporate controllers on a note of ‘‘great expectations!” 


And So It Rose... 


In 1914, the Federal debt represented only about one per 
cent of the nation’s entire public and private debt. It rose to 
8 per cent in 1929, but even in 1940, on the eve of this coun- 
try’s entrance into World War II, the national debt was only 
15 per cent of the total. 

Today the Federal debt constitutes more than 50 per cent 
of all the debt in the country. —PAUL HAASE 








Do you know how many aye 0 writ- 
ings you require to get your orders ship- 
ped and billed? Yes(] No[] 





Have you investigated recently to see if 
writings are being made which can be 


siminated mery ne. SAY EMINENT BUSINESS 


Are the orders sent in by your branch 








offices or salesmen rewritten in your 
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Are shipping addresses retyped on your 
bills of lading? - Yes—] No[] 





Are these same addresses again rewritten 
on your tags and labels?..............cseseesesseee Yes[] No[] 


Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders? ...............cccssceseeeee Yes[_] No[] 


When a partial shipment is made do you 
write a new shipping order to cover items 


back-ordered? Yes[] No[] 





Do you write a new set of billing copies 
covering each back order shipment?........ Yes[] No[] 


Do you post each individual invoice to DITTO, Incorporated 
your accounts receivable ledger?.............. Yes] No[] 645 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, 1H. 





Would you like us to send you folders which illus- 

=== trate how you can eliminate all retyping, on original 

and back orders, eliminate posting to accounts receiv- 
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If answer ", fill in and mail 
Name. 
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Ditto, Inc.,645 $. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Depreciation Policy Change Asked 


D. F. Walker 


Treasurer, The Liebel-Flarsheim Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


RECENT SYMPOSIUM of the opinions of 
A eight prominent businessmen concern- 
ing depreciation rates, published in Stee/ 
for November 27, 1950, is worthy of fur- 
ther comment. These eight men comprised 
four corporation presidents, two public ac- 
countants, one corporation controller, and 
one lawyer. 

Although considerable difference of 
thought was in evidence among the writers, 
one point of agreement was certain—re- 
form 75 necessary. 

It is generally felt that not even the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue would argue se- 
riously against that conclusion and would 
even admit that the present Bulletin F rates 
are not universally equitable. In the same 
breath, it should be added that the influ- 
ence of Bulletin F allows little practical 
deviation from those rates. 

To review the subject from another an- 
gle, let us return to the fundamental con- 
cept of depreciation. It was designed to 
allow the taxpayer to recover, tax free, the 
capital invested in income producing, non- 
liquid assets. Some method of amortizing 


fixed asset capital is necessary, of course, 
if taxes are to be collected from income 
only. 

Since there is no divergence of opinion 
as to the propriety of allowing some de- 
duction for depreciation from gross in- 
come, and since various methods tried in 
the past have had their merits (although 
none were sufficiently true and practical to 
demand universal adoption), no one can 
criticize the Bureau for attempting to bring 
some organization out of chaos. It is won- 
dered now if ‘organized chaos” has not 
been succeeded by “regimented confu- 
sion.” 

Certainly the Bureau's Bulletin F is fixed 
and inflexible. This is hardly true of eco- 
nomics, business, depreciable asset invest- 
ment, gross income, or social concepts. 

Now, since our economy is a constantly 
changing thing, it is inevitable that the 
value of our dollar will also be continually 
shifting. There have been years in which 
deflation was the concern of everyone, and 
in those times no outcry was raised against 
“too high’ depreciation rates. Taxable in- 


“The Supreme Leo of the Invincible Order of Lions can’t attend 
the committee meeting tonight! This is the Lioness speaking!” 
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come was benefited at those times, just as 
it is now discriminated against in these 
times of /nflation. 

It is exactly because of this changing 
value of the dollar that the tax-free recov- 
ery of capital has had to be limited to the 
amount of the dollar invested. 

The remedy could be found in allowing 
each taxpayer to select his own recovery 
period, whether it be one year or fifty, 
without hindrance from the Bureau; but 
having once made his selection, he should 
thereafter be required to continue it until 
fully amortized. The taxpayer should be 
permitted to apply a new rate to each sepa- 
rate year’s additions, but no change should 
be allowed on rates previously selected. 
The life originally determined would be 
that which must follow the additions of 
that year until fully charged off. If at this 
point you say, ‘Ah, there is the question— 
what should be the length of the recovery 
period ?”, I can only answer that certainly 
is the question. However, doesn’t our cur- 
rent rule present questions ? 

The /ength of the period is not so im- 
portant, as it 7s mportant to convince the 
taxpayer that merely allowing him to ac- 
celerate his rate now is not the final answer 
to this same question. You see, if we as- 
sume a heavy industry taxpayer (who are 
the ones most seriously affected) wanted 
to use a one-year period, that would prob- 
ably result in a loss for that year (for it is 
a well-known fact that for such industry, 
profit before taxes does not equal fixed as- 
set investment). Since the carry-forward 
provisions should not apply to losses re- 
sulting from over-rapid depreciation, the 
selection of a one-year rate would only 
produce an ultimate tax increase through 
the loss of future depreciation deductions. 
No management is after that policy effect. 

Some technical details would naturally 
arise. Among those would be the handling 
of retirements, abandonments, sales, gain 
or loss arising from sale or exchange, etc. 
There would be no serious inequity result 
from simply determining the year of ac- 
quisition, applying the rate selected for 
that year’s additions, adjusting the fixed 
asset account and the reserve by the usual 
appropriate entries, and taking the differ- 
ence directly into the income account in 
the year of disposition. 

The rate should follow the unit or es- 
tablishment, not the taxpayer, and this 
could be easily accomplished by requiring 





the filing of separate depreciation sched- 
ules for each establishment. The additional 
schedules required of the taxpayer would 
mean little extra work, since separate es- 
tablishment records are presently necessary 
for other purposes. 

The effect of such a depreciation policy 
is quickly apparent. The over-ambitious 
taxpayer who adopted a two-year life 
would find in his third year that his profits 
had increased out of all proportion to his 
gross income, and his tax would corre- 
spondingly increase. Reverse effect would 
be felt on the too conservative taxpayer. 

If it be argued that this places too much 
responsibility upon the taxpayer and al- 
lows the government too little discretion, 
it may be replied that it is management 
that is responsible for the preservation of 
the taxpayer and the protection of the 
stockholder, and that healthy, strong tax- 
payers are just as vital to our economy as 
civil servants to make and administer the 
laws to preserve equality of opportunity 
between taxpayers of all types. 

If I were the president of a progressive 
labor union, I would be glad to recommend 
to my Congressman that they support such 
a change in depreciation policy, knowing 
that no matter how high the rate any em- 
ployer selected, he still would be obliged 
to meet competitive labor rates and could 
not use a loss resulting from depreciation 
charges as a basis for cutting wage rates. 
Also, I would know that rates set too high 
would soon show such abnormal earnings 
that I could force him to raise wages above 
his competitors. Yes, I could conscien- 
tiously support such a change as being 
beneficial to my union’s wage rates. 

On the whole, in all likelihood such a 
freedom of rate selection would tend to 
produce a realistic over-all result and 
would not penalize the federal revenue too 
severely in the immediate short range, since 
no taxpayer could afford to select either 
abnormal or subnormal rates. At the same 
time, the burden of determining a fair and 
proper long-range rate would be placed 
squarely upon the taxpayer himself. 

The adoption of this depreciation prin- 
ciple would also produce many simplifica- 
tions in the code and regulations, as well 
as in personnel economics in the Bureau 
and among taxpayers. In such times as 
these, realistic reduction of expenses should 
be strong reason for favorable action. 

Now is the time for Congressional con- 
sideration, and your letter to your Con- 
gressman or any member of the revenue- 
raising committees might be the one that 
would swing the balance to secure a fair 
hearing. Why not write now ? 

e 


“The businessman sits around and com- 
plains about the way the Government is 
run but does nothing about it. 1 think the 
businessman should be as active politically 
as labor or agriculture or any other group.” 
—COoRNELIUS V. WHITNEY, retiring as Under 
Secretary of Commerce to return to business. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1951 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities . . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Beit 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . 
Real Estate Bonds and Siiaiinnaias 
Bank Premises . . . . . 
Other Real Estate 

Total Scene 


LIABILITIES 


Capit. se ee 8 
Surplus Fund .. . 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Funds 
Deposits - 
Foreign Funds Becened ae 
Acceptances . . . 
Less: Own Aaeuainaiee Held for 
Investment as Teiearie . 


Dividend Payable April 16, 1951 
Items in Transit with Foreign 


Branceen see es 1,223,147.71 


Accounts Payable, Reserve ae 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . 


Total Liabilities 


Securities carried at $339,82 
fiduciary powers, to se 


. $1 17 7,35 4,974.71 
pistol 
24,959,162.88 
10,935,459.14 


7,400,869.75 
17,753,732.76 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
75,819,723.27 


16,826,920.61 
3,915,800.75 


$ 12,911,119.86 
3,000,000.00 


418,716,597.35 


- $ 752,227,696.08 
782,194,389.80 
1,294,961,299.88 





187,404,199.24 | 
5,020,209.15 

‘ 16,572.40 

. $3,021,824,366.55 


- $ 375,819,723.27 
2,579,928,778.36 
225,000.00 


65,850,864.92 
- $3,021,824,366.55 
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The Influence of Reports 
‘on Top Management Decisions 


(Continued from page 212) 


of considering only the results of that par- 
ticular function of the business. It is con- 
ceivable that we could have a failing en- 
terprise in which reports restricted to an 
individual segment of that enterprise 
might show statistically a successful opera- 
tion. 

For example, the Sales Department 
could attain a very high sales volume, but 
this might be achieved through selling 
price leaders in which there is little or no 
profit. 

Also, the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment could point to complete freedom 


| from labor trouble which might be the re- 
| sult of conceding to all demands of the em- 


ployes. 
The Engineering Department might 


| take great pride in the fact that there were 


no field complaints on the product, but 


| this might be the result of designing a 
| product made virtually of “platinum and 
| ermine.” 


The Manufacturing Department could 


| prove that the production schedule was be- 
| ing attained every day without fail, but this 
| might be the result of having sufficient 
| “floaters” on the shop pay roll so that they 
| could be thrown into the gap wherever a 
| shortage developed. 


The Materials Control Department 


| could have a very high material turnover 
| and a low inventory but this might be the 


result of ordering goods in uneconomically 


} small lots and bringing in short items by 
| air express. 


In my opinion the role of the accountant 


| is to review all these statistical criteria of 
| success to determine if each function is 
| being accomplished in a manner that is 
| beneficial to the enterprise as a whole. If 
| not, an appropriate report would be in or- 


der. This requires vision and objectivity. 


| THE FREQUENCY OF REPORTS 


Sometimes reports can be prepared on 
the principle of nage. 987 and submitted 


| only when there is a definite reason there- 
| for. One of our divisions handles the daily 


production statement in this manner. If 


| production is being maintained according 
| to the predetermined schedule which is well 
| known by management, it is unnecessary to 
| compile a detailed report each day giving 


production figures. Management does not 
want to concern itself with matters which 
are routine and altogether in-line. In this 
case management needs a report only when 
there are deviations from the schedule. It 
thus serves as a specific basis for corrective 
action by management. 


The frequency with which reports 
should be issued can vary widely depend- 
ing upon the subject of the report. Almost 
any reporting system could stand scrutiny 
in this regard. It is possible that many re- 
ports which are now made monthly should 
be on a quarterly basis or vice versa. Some 
of the reporting in our factories which is 
now on a weekly basis should probably be 
on a daily basis in order to give plant su- 
pervision a more prompt opportunity for 
correction of excess or abnormal costs. 

In the case of a new product which we 
put into the field several years ago, we 
started out by asking for an immediate re- 
port on field complaints. As failures be- 
came less and less frequent, this report was 
changed to a monthly basis and later to a 
quarterly basis. On the other hand, in the 
same division where this occurred, it was 
found that a scrap report formerly pre- 
pared weekly was not reaching the plant 
management soon enough to enable them 
to make a prompt correction of a situation 
leading to excessive scrap. This report was 
accordingly changed to a daily basis thereby 
enabling the plant supervision to take the 
corrective steps needed to avoid an undue 
amount of scrap. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


We have also developed a form of re- 
porting in the Harvester Company in con- 
nection with long-range financial plan- 
ning. This is based upon the establishment 
of a budget for capital expenditures for 
the current year and the succeeding four 
years. This budget is reviewed quarterly 
with the executive management and revi- 
sions are made whenever necessary. 

In conjunction with this quarterly capi- 
tal budget, forecasts of the operating re- 
sults and financial position of the company 
are prepared, generally to the end of the 
succeeding fiscal year. These forecasts and 
capital budgets are bases for quarterly dis- 
cussions by an officers’ finance committee. 

These quarterly finance meetings are us- 
ually held just prior to the regular meeting 
of the Board of Directors. At the Board 
meeting these long-range reports are pre- 
sented for consideration, together with 
such recommendations as the committee 
may wish to make. 

These reports are most useful to the 
management and to the Board, although 
they can not be expected to accurately pre- 
dict our capital requirements for a five-year 
period or even the current financial posi- 
tion to the end of the next fiscal year. How- 
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ever, since these reports are revised each 
quarter, there is a periodical correction of 
any inaccuracies. It is similar to a ship sail- 
ing across the ocean, which is seldom ex- 
actly on her course, but whose oscillations 
are constantly being corrected until her 
destination is reached. 

These reports make our management 
more aware of changing trends and finan- 
cial problems. It enables them to make 
more intelligent decisions today by recog- 
nizing the financial impacts of possible 
future developments. 

The examples given of reports which 
influence management decisions are by no 
means complete. We have many situations 
which are arising constantly at the com- 
pany’s various operations and at different 
levels of managerial responsibility which 
involve investigation and reporting. This 
does not mean that managerial decisions 
are never made without first preparing per- 
tinent data. Many decisions must be made 
every day which are on-the-spot decisions, 
so to speak. Time does not always permit 
careful deliberation or investigation. But 
such decisions, even though not supported 
by formal reports, are, nevertheless, based 
on facts and generally reflect years of ex- 
perience and judgment. 

There will always be important areas in 
the managerial realm when decisions 
should not be made without first obtain- 
ing adequate data. When management has 
learned from experience the value of such 
data they will * unwilling to proceed 
without such reports. 

This is a subject of growing importance 
and the attention which is being devoted to 
it will ensure that continued progress will 
be made in the future. 


Ohio State Institute, May 18-19 
Presentation of distinguished account- 
ants elected to the Accounting “Hall of 
Fame,” instituted last year by Ohio State 
University, will be a feature of the fourth 
session of the 13th Annual Institute on 
Accounting to be held at Neil House in 
Columbus, Ohio, on May 18-19. 

For details about program and attend- 
ance, address Hermann C. Miller, chair- 
man, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Ross Addresses Virginia Parley 

The second annual Virginia Accounting 
Conference held in Richmond on April 
24 was co-sponsored by the University of 
Richmond—School of Business, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Control of Controllers 
Institute, and the Richmond Chapters of 
the Virginia Society of Cost Accountants, 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
and the Institute of Internal Auditors. 

Among those who addressed sessions 
were Vincent C. Ross, president, Control- 
lers Institute and T. Coleman Andrews, 
president, American Institute of Account- 
ants. 
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BUDGETARY CONTROL* 
By Walter Rautenstrauch and Raymond Villers 


Reviewed by F. E. DUBACH 
Secretary-Comptroller 

Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Reading this book is somewhat like eat- 
ing a whole broiled lobster. If you like lob- 
ster, and have time for a leisurely evening, 
there is delectable meat to be had from the 
cracking and picking. If you like budgets, 
and have more than one leisurely evening, 
there is valuable advice to be had from this 
book on budgetary control. If you prefer a 
thick sirloin, rare, within the normal con- 
fines of the dinner hour, this book is not 
your dish. 

“Budgetary Control,”’ as its name would 
imply, is obviously written either for the 
practicing executive accountant or con- 
troller, or for the student. If it were in- 
tended to catch the eye and ear of top man- 
agement, it would be entitled more in- 


* Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, in association with Modern Industry 
New York, 1950, $5.00. 


Magazine 


triguingly. That it is actually intended for 
the controller seems evident from 4 study 
of its introduction, and this assumption is 
strengthened by a remark made in the last 
chapter, which, curiously enough, is de- 
voted to instructions on how to introduce 
budgetary control. 

In presenting the psychological factors 
of such an introduction, the authors tell us 
that the first step is to overcome a common 
aversion to the acceptance of budgeting 
procedures by showing the beneficial ef- 
fects to be obtained in a similar business 
through budgetary control, and that the 
second step is to show why and how this 
fine procedure could also be applied to the 
particular company concerned. 

As to the second step, they say: “Any 
reader who has demonstrated his consist- 
ency of purpose by reading to this book's 
ultimate chapter can certainly be trusted to 
give the best adapted and most convincing 
argument to win the point.” Surely this 
statement is directed to the controller or his 
equivalent, and only to him. 
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A student, under the pressure of instruc- 
tional assignment, could normally be 
trusted to read through to the end. A prac- 
ticing controller, unless possessed of more 
leisure time than most or consumed with 
an overpowering desire to introduce budg- 
eting into his own company, could not be 
so trusted. “Budgetary Control’’ fails to 
make an important contribution to the 
necessary art of budgeting because it will 
not command the continued attention of 
any but the most determined followers of 
that art. The reasons for this failure are: 

First, that there is too great a tendency 
to reduce the art of budgeting to an exact 
science ; 

Second, that the ideas presented are al- 
most completely clothed in professorial 
gobbledygook ; and, 

Third, that insufficient attention has 
been paid to the requirements of English 
grammar. 

The first and most important failure of 
the book is its attempt to reduce to scien- 
tific precision all of the factors that must 
be studied in building a budget. Chapter 
V, which completes Part I and thus termi- 
nates the discussion of the sales budget, 
ends with the statement of an equation in 
algebraic costume, in which ‘'S” is equal 
to the sales budget. The equation is: 


S= [S,+ (aac g)]°E-A 


'S,"" is equal to the sales of the previous 
year. ‘a’ is the ‘adjustment factor,’’ which 
means simply those unusual additions to 
or reductions of sales that cannot be 
counted on to repeat themselves. “‘c’’ stands 
for the “change factors,” which are the 
changes in product or construction or price 
that may be depended on to change sales in 
the next year. ‘'g”’ is the “growth factor’ — 
the influence of the company’s normal 
growth and the growth of the industry. 
“E” is the influence of general economic 
trends of the total economy. “A” is the ef- 
fect of administrative decisions as to the 
conduct of the business, which are pre- 
sumed to have been made after the budget 
has been set except for the influence upon 
it of such decisions. 

Certainly there is no one who will gain- 
say the important effect on a sales budget 
of those factors. Equally certainly, there is 
not a controller in a hundred who will ad- 
mit that the various factors are of such pre- 
cise effect as to admit of their being stated 
in algebraic terms. If the intent of the au- 
thors was to clarify their exposition by the 
device of the algebraic formula, their pur- 
pose was completely ineffective. It is a dan- 
gerous tendency of our times to believe that 
complex relationships can be clearly ex- 
pressed by their mere reduction to alpha- 
betic equivalents. If their intent was ac- 
tually to make us act on the premise that 
these influences on the construction of a 
sales budget can be expressed with mathe- 
matical exactness, it can only be said that 
their intent was far from reality. 
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The illustration given is further compli- 
cated by the fact that these algebraic for- 
mulae are sometimes further confused by 
internal inaccuracy. For example, consider 
the statement on page 207. Regardless of 
surrounding context, can it be admitted 
that ‘‘x — $5,000 plus $10,000 plus $21,- 
000 = $27,000" can have any meaning 
when its simple arithmetic is obviously er- 
roneous ? Even if such errors are excused as 
being the result of careless proofreading 
(which should never happen to a control- 
ler), there still remains the implication 
that our American economy is a controlled 
economy, the actions and reactions of 
which can be expressed with an arithmeti- 
cal exactitude that need not consider the 
vagaries of human behavior. 

But even if every basic premise in 
“Budgetary Control” is accepted unques- 
tionably by the reader, he has a mountain 
to climb, a formidable mountain, before he 
can understand the premises well enough 
to accept them. 

As an example, consider Chapter II, in 
which the authors are examining those 
specific sales factors during the previous 





year which will have a mitigating effect on | 
any increase or decrease that is to be ex- | 


pected during the coming year. In words 


that are italicized in order to emphasize | 


their importance, they speak of the “cumu- 


lative dynamic’”’ and the “inductive poten- | 


tial.” Impressive phrases, aren’t they ? 
The “cumulative dynamic” of a com- 


pany is simply the company’s goodwill. It | 
is the normal increase or decrease in a com- | 
pany’s share of the market that can be ex- | 
pected by reason of the company’s position | 


in that market. 


The “inductive potential” is the induced | 
current of demand generated by the indus- | 
try itself, presumably as a result of adver- | 
tising or promotional efforts on the part of | 
the industry, or of any other condition | 
which would cause the industry as a whole | 


and the company as a part of it to expect an 
increase in sales. 

Where is the controller who accepts 
those phrases as part of the jargon of his 
trade—or who will be eager, having 
learned their derivation and definition, to 
try to incorporate them in that jargon ? 

But even if every basic premise in 
“Budgetary Control” is accepted unques- 
ttonably by the reader, and even if he can 
overcome the confusing effect of profes- 
sorial gobbledygook, he has still another 
mountain to climb. This one is one that 
certainly should not exist. There is little 


excuse for such careless handling of the | 


language as is evident in this book. In its 
first eight pages, which are devoted to an 
introduction, there are no less than six, and 
probably more, assaults on grammar. Even 


in a technical book, one could hope that | 


members of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity would observe those niceties pre- 


scribed in high school English. The use of | 
a singular verb with a plural subject is one | 
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DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


W hat Management Is Doing 


Based on interviews with 35 companies who are doing something 
about meeting the impact of industrial mobilization and interviews 
with key personnel in Washington, this report covers: 

@ Special administrative assignments for handling questions 

of military production 

Plant expansion plans 

Contracting and subcontracting 

Pricing and renegotiation 

Manpower shortages 

Recruiting and training programs 

Security measures 

An extensive Preparedness Check List for Management 
compiled by the Munitions Board 


The research was done and the report written by Horton Heath, 
Management Consultant, and reviewed by a panel 
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of the most obvious of the errors. How- 
ever, there are so many others, almost as 
evident, that no reader can pass over them 
without wincing. 

In spite of its somewhat overpowering 
defects, there is much in this book of im- 
portance to the conscientious controller. 
The chapters on sales budgeting, while 
greatly obscured by the faults mentioned 
previously, have in them many an informa- 
tive suggestion. The chapter on the budget- 
ing of inventory and production is quite 
simple and constructive. Chapter IX, on 
sales control and the recognizance of the 
sales mixture, is important and well ex- 
plained. The following chapter, which has 
to do with the control and adjustment of 
expenses, is worthy of considerable study, 
particularly with reference to those changes 
which should, and should not, become the 
basis for changes in the expense budget. 

As a matter of fact, there are so many 
good ideas in the book that it might have 
been well to have recommended it unre- 
servedly, It has seemed only fair, however, 
to warn those who would use ‘Budgetary 
Control” that they must use their art of 
understanding on its purported science, 
and that they must denude it of its fancy, 
though misemployed, language and clothe 
it once more in good, honest, American 
grammar. 


COMPLETE SECRETARY’S 
HANDBOOK* 


By Lillian Doris and 
Besse May Miller 
Reviewed by ELIZABETH EVERS 


Member of the Secretarial Staff 
Controllers Institute 


Although this book seems primarily in- 
tended for secretaries to the very top men 
of large complex organizations, there 1s 
many a valuable hint for the ordinary run- 
of-the-mill secretary. The ordinary secre- 
tary, working for an ordinary executive in 
a small or medium-sized company does not 
usually have to have the detailed knowl- 
edge of her employer's personal, financial 
and family affairs for which detailed in- 
structions are given in this book as he does 
not take care of such things on company 
time. The sections on reminder systems, 
treatment of callers, filing and other more 
or less mechanical details are really excels 
lent. The section on handling details for 
printing and arranging conventions and 
dinners is down to earth and matter of fact. 

However, it seems to me that the secre- 
tary is required to be too subservient to her 
employer and would seem to be but a pale 
echo of him. She should be a personality in 
her own right without, of course, over- 
shadowing the boss. 

There are a few delightful touches here 
and there—particularly in the suggested 
conversations with callers, either in person 
or by telephone. One such conversation 
with a persistent caller is a gem. You are 
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told to speak to him in a “light, laughing 
manner” and tell him he must tell you his 
business as there is little you don’t know 
about your employer's personal and busi- 
ness affairs! 

In one spot instructions are given for 
writing letters—you judge from the letter 
whether the person is educated or not and 
grade your words accordingly. It seems to 
me that good, plain English will do for 
anyone, regardless of education (or lack of 
it) and social status. 

I presume that the big top executives 
must be guarded and protected from un- 
wanted callers but this can be carried so far 
that a man will lose complete touch with 
his organization and not learn of many 
things he should know. 

On the whole, the book is a real help for 
a real hard-working secretary who is inter- 
ested in her job, her boss and her company 
and is worth the price the publishers ask. 
It is obvious that careful attention has been 
paid to numerous details and the authori- 
ties consulted. The index appears to be 
more than adequate. 


* Published by Prentice-Hall, 
York. 1950, 682 pages. $4.75 


Inc., New 


GRAPHIC PROFIT ANALYSIS 
AND THE BREAK EVEN POINT 


By A. Francis Pillsbury 


If the subject of ‘Break Even Point” 
has baffled you somewhat in the past, here 
is a booklet which you should make it a 
point to read. Mr. Pillsbury has brought 
together within the compass of thirty-five 
pages an understandable presentation, 
complete with illustrations, based on 


lengthy research and consultation with a 
number of authorities on the subject of 
graphic profit analysis. 

The booklet is divided into four major 
parts: Part I explaining the fundamentals 
and principles of charting profit informa- 
tion, Part II displaying in detail examples 
and exhibits of the various factors found 
in this type of analysis, Part III being a 
summary, and Part IV an appendix cover- 
ing some of the definitions used. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s booklet will furnish the 
interested layman with the necessary tools 
to present to his management, through this 
technique, an understandable profit analy- 
sis. 

Published by A. F. Pillsbury, 3420 Ulloa 
Street, San Francisco. $2.50. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF ECONOMICS. By 
Kenneth E. Boulding. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. $4.50. 


How To Get THE JoB You Want. By 
Lawrence Terzian. Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc., New York. Paper, $1.00. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS UNDER MOBILI- 
ZATION. American Management Associ- 
ation, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York. $1.25. 


WaGE POLicy AND PROBLEMS IN A PRE- 
PAREDNESS ECONOMY. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York. $1.25. 


PROBLEMS IN CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. 
By William J. Shultz, LL.B. and Hed- 
wig Reinhardt, Ph.D., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. $6.35. 





by Emmett J. Leahy and Robert A. Shiff 


by Stuart Armour 


combined with 


by John J. Wilson, Jr. and Scott Harrod 


2-25 copies 
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REPRINTS of the following articles 
from THE CONTROLLER are AVAILABLE 


BOMBS DO NOT RESPECT VITAL BUSINESS RECORDS 


| DO’S AND DON'TS FOR SUCCESSFUL BUDGETING IN YOUR FIRM . 
THE EFFECT OF AMERICAN POLICY ON CANADIAN BUSINESS— 


LEGAL LIMITATIONS ON DIVIDENDS—by Harvey M. Spear 
j TACKLING THE PROBLEM OF RECORDS RETENTION 
Uwuart TO DO WITH OLD RECORDS—by Pau! Haase 
TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY DIVIDENDS—W. F. Stanley 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCING THROUGH OWN-LEASE— 


SERVICE CHARGE: Single copy (to subscriber 
Single copy (to nonsubscriber 


| Please address requests to REPRINTS, THE CONTROLLER, One East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MARCH 1951 


DEC. 1950 


JULY 1950 
MAY 1950 
MARCH 1950 


DEC. 1948 


JAN. 1950 


FEB. 1949 


15¢ each 





URBAN MorTGAGE LENDING BY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. By R. J. Saul- 
nier. National Bureau of Econo:nic Re- 
search, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
$2.50. 

Your SociAt SecurITY BENEFIT—1950- 
51 Edition. Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute, 82 Beaver St., New York 5. 
(Quantities under 250—20 cents, For 
other rates refer to publisher.) 

PROPERTY RISKS AND COVERAGES UNDER 
MOBILIZATION. American Management 
Association, New Y ork. $1.25. 





COST AND BUDGET SYSTEMS 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURAL 


IES 
CO-OPERATIVELY DEVELOPED 
ARTHUR LAZARUS COMPANY 


Management Consultants 
70 Pine Street - New York 5 
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Puerto Rico Control Inaugurated— 
Institute’s First Overseas 


Prior to the inaugural dinner of the Puerto Rico Control the group caught by 
the camera were (left to right): Mrs. Walter Mitchell, Jr., wife of the manag- 
ing director of Controllers Institute, Senor Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., director 
of the Economic Development Administration, Government of Puerto Rico, 
who addressed the meeting on “Puerto Rico’s Industrial Future,” the Honor- 
able Dona Felisa Rincon de Gautier, mayor of San Juan, Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
managing director of Controllers Institute, Mrs. M. Joseph Borst, wife of the 
newly elected president of the first overseas Control, M. Joseph Borst, comp- 
troller and chief, Finance Division, Puerto Rico Aqueduct and Sewer Authority. 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the first overseas 

Control of the Controllers Institute was 
completed on April 7 at a dinner meeting 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico. The new Puerto 
Rico Control is the forty-fifth of the In- 
stitute’s local chapters, with the forty-sixth 
scheduled to be inaugurated in Albany, 
New York 

The organization of the Puerto Rico 
Control culminates the planning of three 
long-time members of the Institute: 

Messrs. M. Joseph Borst, who has been 
elected president of the new Control; 
Howard S. Hevern, vice president of the 
Control and chairman of the program com- 
mittee; and Karl W. Bauer, who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Control. Mr. Borst is 
comptroller, and chief, Finance Division, 
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Puerto Rico Aqueduct and Sewer Author- 
ity. Mr. Hevern is controller, Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority; and Mr 
Bauer is comptroller, Banco Popular de 
Puerto Rico. 

In addition to the above officers, the 
Control will be guided in its first year by 
the following directors: 

Ramon Rivas, Fajardo Sugar Company, 
Fajardo; Ramon Rodriguez Sanchez, Bull 
Insular Line, Inc., San Juan; Juan G. Gar- 
cia, Central Aguirre Sugar Company, 
Aguirre; Edward J. Powell, Porto Rico 
Telephone Company, San Juan. 

In his welcoming address at the inaugu- 
ral dinner, Mr. Borst declared that “when 
the festivities are over, our efforts will be 
dedicated to the development and fulfill- 
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ment of a program of activities within the 
sphere of controllership, which, by word 
and deed, will carry out effectively the pur- 
poses of the Institute and, at the same time, 
contribute toward the further advance- 
ment of the people of Puerto Rico.” 

Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing director 
of the Controllers Institute, represented 
National Headquarters at the inaugural 
dinner and, after extending the greetings 
and best wishes of the officers and directors 
of the Institute, pointed out that enterprise 
and freedom are part of the “incentive 
plan for promoting human welfare, elimi- 
nating fears of personal harm, unjust ar- 
rest and confiscation of property—fears 
which impede initiative in communist- 
dominated countries.” 

Americans do not believe, he said, in 
fear as the driving force in an economy— 
save for fear of loss, which he called as 
great a drive as the hope of profit. 

“Running an economy with fear as the 
only motive power,” Mr. Mitchell said, 
“is like asking a man to walk on one leg. 
But with the twin motivations of profit 
and loss, mankind can walk smoothly and 
firmly forward.” 

Both large and small enterprises are nec- 
essary in maintaining a high standard of 
living, the speaker pointed out. “Only a 
large enterprise,” he said, “could afford 
the huge investment needed to make steel 
and automobiles, or to refine oil and sugar. 
Only a large enterprise could afford the 
millions of dollars of development costs 
which went into nylon and the various 
plastics which have added so much to the 
comfort of living. 

“Here in Puerto Rico you are develop- 
ing large as well as small enterprises, and 
in the large concerns a controller is essen- 
tial to successful and economical opera- 
tion. You have reached the stage where 
you already have controllers in many of 
your enterprises, and you will need more 
of them. We hope we can be of service to 
your controllers, to your enterprises and to 
Puerto Rico. 

“As business men, you know the bene- 
fits which efficient management and an en- 
terprise economy can bring to every man, 
woman and child,’’ Mr. Mitchell contin- 
ued. ‘That is the objective of this friendly 
cooperation in developing Puerto Rico’s 
economy. We have discovered in recent 
years that a fully developed country not 
only sells more goods to the United States, 
but also buys more from us than a back- 
ward, undeveloped country. 





“The Institute represents the navigat- 
ing officers of corporate business, with 
their skills in financial management and 
control. We hope to share with you and 
interchange mutually, not only the techni- 
cal details of accounting and budgeting, 
but the fundamental discovery that free 
men produce more and have more for 
themselves than peons or slaves. That is 
the real discovery of the Enterprise Econ- 
omy.” 

Following the presentation of the Con- 
trol’s charter by Mr. Mitchell and its ac- 
ceptance by Mr. Borst, the meeting heard 
an address on “Puerto Rico’s Industrial 
Future” by Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., director 
of the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, Government of Puerto Rico, who 
was introduced by Edward J. Powell, a 
director of the Porto Rico Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Powell also introduced the Honor- 
able Roberto de Jesus, budget director of 
Puerto Rico, and the Honorable Dofia 
Felisa Rincén de Gautier, mayor of San 
Juan. Both personages extended greetings 
to the new Control. Mr. Vincent C. Ross, 
vice president and treasurer of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, and president of the 
Controllers Institute, relayed his regrets at 
being unable to be present in person at the 
inauguration of the Control. 

Mr. Moscoso spoke about the Puerto 
Rican economic program which he pointed 
out, “started ten years ago as a noble ex- 
periment and is now beginning to be 
looked upon as a noble example for other 
areas and for other peoples.” 

The speaker emphasized that during the 
past ten years Puerto Rico has witnessed an 
increase in value of goods and services 
from $277 million to $772 million in 
1950. During that time population has 
grown 18.3 per cent and production has 
increased 180 per cent. 

In the same decade imports increased 
from $107 million to $346 million and ex- 
ports from $92 million to $234 million. 
Personal income in Puerto Rico rose from 
$229 million to $697 million in ten years. 
Bank deposits increased from $76.4 mil- 
lion to $261 million, while bank loans 
grew from $33 million to $129 million. 

Mr. Moscoso pointed with pride to the 
fact that on February 16, 1951 the one 
hundredth new factory was established un- 
der the program. The speaker then out- 
lined the future prospects of the Island 
and detailed the plans for further eco- 
nomic advancement in Puerto Rico. 

During the course of his visit, Mr. 
Mitchell, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Mitchell, viewed the development of 
Puerto Rican agriculture and ‘okey by a 
visit to the sugar cane crushing mill of the 
Central Aguirre Sugar Company. Follow- 
ing this visit, a dinner meeting was held 
in the city of Ponce, with several members 
of the new Control whose industries and 
main offices are located in the southern 
coastal area. 
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Also included were visits to the very 
modern and efficient filtration plant oper- 
ated by the Aqueduct and Sewer Authority 
of Puerto Rico and to the newly completed 
modern steam power electric generating 
station operated by the Water Resources 
Authority. 

Following the official charter presenta- 
tion on Saturday evening, there was sched- 
uled a breakfast meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing, limited to the members of the Control, 
at which they discussed Control activities, 
committee functions, membership matters, 
and the possibility of cooperation with the 
College of Business Administration of the 
University of Puerto Rico. Simultaneously 
a breakfast meeting of the wives of mem- 
bers was held with Mrs. Mitchell. 


On Monday, April 9, a conference was 
held at the University of Puerto Rico with 
Dean Jose Laracuente of the College of 
Business Administration, Mr. Jesus A. 
Cintron Rivera, chairman of the Account- 
ing Department, and Mr. Rafael Fabregas, 
Jr., president of the Puerto Rico Institute 
of Accountants, who indicated vigorous 
interest in cooperating with the Institute. 

The final event on the program was un- 
scheduled at the start of the proceedings. 
It generated from a casual remark by Mr. 
Mitchell to the Mayor that he had not 
eaten the national dish of rice and beans. 
The Mayor thereupon invited the mem- 
bers to come with their wives to dinner 
at the City Hall on Monday evening. Rice 
and beans constituted one course. 





Many of a controller’s manifold duties come under this 


heading. And that gives us a lot in common because the 
specialized service we render does much to guard our cus- 
tomers against loss and waste. In the matter of corporate 
financing especially, we watch out for our customers’ inter- 
ests as a dependable watchdog should. 


A tip-top watchdog gets that way through training and 
experience. Our training and experience cover over 35 
years of meeting the complex financial printing require- 
ments of many of the country’s best known corporations, 
law firms and investment houses. 


These customers have all benefited from the fact that 
our training and experience enable us to anticipate their 
difficulties and thus avoid delays that could be costly to 
them; to warn against steps that could be extremely waste- 
ful: to signal the approach of danger points when tight 
schedules are being met; to produce correct answers to 
problems that could seriously handicap their plans; to 
protect them with superior facilities capable of coping 
with any and all emergencies. 


Have you the need of such a watchdog? 


. 
L in¢co i WB financial printers 


NEW YORK (6): 130 Cedar Street * WOrth 4-3760 
CHICAGO (5): 732 Sherman Street * WAbash 2-400! 


Registration statement use reports, 1.C.C. ap- 
plications, indeniure tockhold eports, proxy statements, plans 
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MATERIAL becomes 
MONEY 
on your SCALES 
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CENTS 


Basic accounting figures originate at 
your scales... in receiving, shipping 
and in production departments. 
These weight figures affect your in- 
ventories, receivables, payables and 
the final profit figure! Errors made 
at the scale stay wrong forever. 
There is no chance to recheck... 
either the material has been shipped 
or has lost its identity in the general 
stock. 


TOLEDOS ARE BUILT 
TO GUARD YOUR COSTS 


Toledo has the scales to start your cost 
records right—and improve  product- 
quality—in weighing, checking, testing, 
counting, batching, force - measuring. 
Complete selection of models and capaci- 
ties ... including Bench, Portable, Hang- 
ing, Overhead Track, Floor, Motor Truck 
and Over-Under Checking Scales... for 
weighing only afew ounces or several tons. 


---AND TODAY PRINTED 
WEIGHT RECORDS! 


Toledo Printweigh Scales stop human 
errors in reading, recording, remember- 
ing; give your accounting department 
accurate printed records of each weighing 
operation. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


1 P 
, Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


8 Please send me bulletin 2037 describin 
1 TOLEDO Weight Control and Printweig 
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Employer-Paid Fringe Benefit Payments 
About 5c of Wage and Salary Dollar 


FFICIAL WAGE DATA prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, which are relied upon heavily when- 
ever the price of labor is investigated, do 
not include most so-called “fringe’’ pay- 
ments, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Only four of thirty- 
three “‘extras’” paid for by employers on 
behalf of workers are taken into account. 
The number of workers covered by pen- 
sions and health and welfare plans has 
doubled since 1948, the Board points out. 
These benefits represent both new costs to 
employers and a substantial addition to 
wages paid for time worked. But none of 
the costs for employe welfare is reflected 
in BLS average earnings. In addition, pay 
for time not worked is inadequately treated 
for purposes of measuring employers’ total 
labor bill. 

Supplements paid out by private indus- 
try, the Board notes, amounted to about 
5% of total wages and salaries in 1950. 
The boost in old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance contributions (from 1% to 114% of 
taxable pay roll on January 1, 1950) and 
new of increased payments to private pen- 
sion and welfare funds during the year 
raised the supplements-pay rolls ratio from 
4.4% the year before. 

Employer contributions to private pen- 
sion and welfare funds were mainly re- 
sponsible for increasing the amount spent 
on supplements in the past decade. Such 
contributions rose from $156 million in 
1939 to nearly $2 billion in 1949 (latest 
data available). Wages and salaries were 
also increasing but not at so rapid a rate. 

Contributions for supplemental benefits 
vary from industry to industry. They 
ranged from .3% of wages and salaries in 


agriculture to 22.9% in the petroleum and 
related products industry in 1949. 

The BLS earnings series has served many 
useful purposes, according to the analysis. 
Before World War II, it even closely ap- 
proximated employers’ total cost for an 
hour's work. But the rapid growth of non- 
wage payments during the Forties added a 
new component to today’s labor bill. Con- 
sequently, a new statistical measure that 
would reflect all the payments made by em- 
ployers on behalf of workers could well be 
useful at a time like this when wages are 
again a crucial issue. 


MEASURES USED BY BLS 

The chief comprehensive measure the 
BLS makes available each month are aver- 
age weekly hours, average hourly earnings 
and average weekly earnings. These data 
relate solely to production and related 
workers. They specifically exclude office, 
sales, executive, managerial, supervisory 
(above the working foremen’s level), tech- 
nical and professional personnel. 

Currently, it is noted, such figures are 
issued for total manufacturing, the durable 
and nondurable goods subdivisions, 21 ma- 
jor groups of manufacturing industries, 
close to 200 separate manufacturing indus- 
tries and for approximately 50 nonmanu- 
facturing activities. For the most part, the 
Board notes, they are on a national basis, 
that is, they represent the average in the 
whole country, although hours and earn- 
ings in manufacturing for recent years are 
also reported for virtually all states and for 
some selected areas. 

The BLS earnings figures are not identi- 
cal with wage rates or total labor costs, and 
should not be confused with either of 
them. A wage rate represents the amount 
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HIGH TAXES SPUR PENSION PLANS 


Pension plans among approximately 25,000 corporations 
will be doubled due to excess profit and increased corporate 
taxation, G. Warfield Hobbs, a vice president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, pointed out at the mid-winter 


Trust Officers Conference of the American Bankers 
“Enterprises without pension plans will suddenly 


ciation. 


Asso- 


wake up to the fact that somebody else’s tax can pay for 


their pension,” 


he stated. Increasing the corporate tax from 


38 to 47 per cent, he showed, would decrease the employer's 
cost for a $100,000 pension plan from $62,000 to $53,000. 
Excess profits would diminish the amount to $23,000. 


Noncontributory pensions will a 


lso be increased by the 


proposed new taxes, Mr. Hobbs declared. Under the new 
taxes, employes would have to pay four to eight times as 
much in contributory pensions as it would cost employers 


to finance similar benefits. 
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of money paid a worker for a ne unit 
of time, usually an hour (or for a specific 
unit of output in the case of piecework). 
But hourly or weekly earnings represent 
the amount of money actually received by 
him (before withholding tax and other de- 
ductions). 

A worker may put in overtime or work 
on extra shifts for which he is paid at pre- 
mium rates, or receive bonuses, and other 
special stipends. Thus his actual hourly 
earnings exceed his basic wage. These fac- 
tors, which are superimposed upon wage 
rates to yield hourly earnings, are ex- 
tremely variable, so that average hourly 
earnings tend to fluctuate within short pe- 
riods, while wage rates are usually stable 
for a relatively longer time. 


MOST FRINGES OUT 

Except for profit-sharing payments and 
bonuses, none of the costs for employe 
welfare is reflected in average hourly earn- 
ings. Even these two items must be paid 
regularly each pay period to be considered 
part of the pay roll. Employer costs for 
private pensions, welfare funds, work- 
men’s compensation, as well as employer 
contribution to OASI and other legally re- 
quired social security plans, are also ex- 
cluded. So are the amounts paid for group 
insurance, medical service and many other 
extras. 

Payment for time not actually worked is 
included by the BLS in the pay roll. Such 
time is also considered part of the man- 
hour total. Consequently, pay for time not 
worked is reflected in terms of a worker's 
average hourly earnings but is not in terms 
of an employer's direct cost for an hour's 
labor. 


EMPLOYER’S COSTS ARE GREATER 

Average hourly earnings cannot be re- 
garded today as a close approximation to 
the average cost of compensation for an 
hour of labor. Welfare benefits are com- 
pletely excluded from the series, and pay 
for time not worked is not adequately re- 
flected in terms of cost. The BLS has long 
recognized that its figures do not represent 
total labor costs against such an interpreta- 
tion. 

The earnings series is primarily intended 
to show the economic status of production 
workers in terms of the money received by 
them for their labor. Many of the extra 
costs to employers are for benefits workers 
will receive when they retire or if they do 
not work either because of illness, injury, 
or joblessness. Others benefit the worker 
indirectly (recreation facilities, etc.). Still 
others are single payment benefits (sever- 
ance pay). 

All of these extras may have no place in 
a series which is measuring the level and 
movement of current money earnings of 
workers. But, at the same time, the BLS 
figures grow less and less significant as 
measures of change in the total labor bill. 
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WILL ADDRESS WEST COAST CONTROLLERS 


VINCENT C. ROSS 


Wallace Foster Bennett, U. 


HARRY R. LANGE 


SEN. W. F. BENNETT 


S. Senator from Utah, will be 


the featured speaker at the banquet session that brings to a 
close the two-day conference to be sponsored by the Portland 
Control of Controllers Institute at the Hotel Benson, Port- 
land, on May 11-12. The Senator, who is president of Ben- 
nett’s, Salt Lake City, and former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers (1949) has chosen as the sub- 
ject of his address ‘Business and Government.” 

Vincent C. Ross, vice president and treasurer of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, and president of Controllers Insti- 
tute, will discuss “The Role of the Controller in the Mobili- 
zation Economy”’ as the speaker at the Saturday luncheon. 

Harry R. Lange, vice president, Cutter Laboratories, Inc., 
Berkeley, California, and chairman of the National Commit- 
tee for Management and Control of Controllers Institute 
will be co-speaker with T. Coleman Andrews, president of 
the American Institute of Accountants at the Saturday morn- 


ing Opening session. 


MAY 11 


The Conference will open on Friday, 
May 11 with general registration of mem- 
bers of Controllers Institute, who are ex- 
pected to attend from the three other West 
Coast Controls in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. A welcoming reception 
tendered by the hosts, the Portland Con- 
trol, will be held on Friday evening. 

Saturday morning will be given over to 
Mr. Lange, who will discuss ‘‘Manage- 
ment Planning and Control’ and Mr. An- 
drews, who will cover “Accounting Under 
an Expanding Economy.” Following Mr. 
Ross’ luncheon address the Saturday after- 
noon technical session will discuss the 
“Impact of the Defense Program on Our 
Business Economy.” 

Dean J. Hugh Jackson, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Stanford Uni- 
versity, will act as moderator. 


* PROGRAM * MAY 12 


The panel speakers will be Jess W. 
Tapp, senior vice president, Bank of 
America, who will discuss the effect of the 
defense program on investments and 
loans; Raymond R. Brown, president, 
Standard Insurance Co., who will present 
the program's effect on insurance and in- 
surance investments; Virgil Burtz, resi- 
dent director, International Woodworkers 
of America, who will give the effect on 
labor angle; and one other speaker drawn 
from industry (not named at press time). 

The closing banquet will be held at 
7:30 on Saturday evening following a re- 
ception for those at the head table and 
their wives. The conference has been 
planned under the general chairmanship 
of R. H. Spear, assisted by Vice Chairman 
Joseph C. Landrud and the nine Control 
members who headed committees. 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


PORTLAND 





Transportation Output at Peak 


Measured in ton-miles and passenger- 
miles, transportation output reached an 
all-time peak during World War II, ac- 
cording to a report published recently 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. This record was set despite un- 
exampled shortages of manpower and 
equipment. 

Although traffic has receded from 
wartime peaks, peacetime use of trans- 
portation facilities now is greater than 
ever before. These and other results are 
contained in a report on ‘The Transpor- 


tation Industries, 1889-1946: A Study 
of Output, Employment, and Produc- 
tivity,’ the first ever to contain traffic 
data for all forms of transportation. The 
author, Harold Barger, is associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Since 1889 railroads have not grown 
as fast as other transportation agencies. 
The biggest gains, the author finds, have 
gone to trucks, buses and airlines. Yet 
the newer kinds of transportation have 
not been the only ones to grow fast. 





Sheer magic! 


The Marchant Man astounds the office staff 
with the only calculator with Push-Button® 
Multiplication ... available on both the 
Figuremaster and the low-cost Figurematic. 
Since more than half of all calculator 


work is multiplication, no modern office 
can afford to be without a 

Marchant, the calculator that saves 
one step in every multiplication 
problem. The Marchant Man in 

your phone book will prove this by a 
demonstration in your office. 

Call him today. 


NEW AUTOMATIC LINE-UP 
SPEEDS DIVISION, Touch of 
new Division Control automatically 
lines-up dividend and divisor as 


division begins 
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* PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
Touch of a key in this row enters 
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Coastwise shipping, dating from the 
earliest days of the Republic, today car- 
ries more cargo than ever before. Our 
entire merchant marine, considered in- 
dispensable in war, continues to carry a 
large volume of freight in peace time. 

The private automobile and the pri- 
vately owned truck have bitten into the 
markets of the commercial carriers, the 
report shows. But we travel so much 
further and more frequently, and ship 
so many more goods than did our grand- 
parents, that commercial transportation 
grew despite the shift. 

Combined passenger and freight traf- 
fic of all commercial agencies (land, 
water, and air) grew fivefold during the 
half century between 1889 and 1939, 
and almost doubled once again between 
1939 and 1946. But airline traffic has 
grown roughly tenfold each decade since 
the industry started, and freight carried 
by the trucking industry has grown al- 
most as fast. 

In 1889 only one million persons were 
employed in transportation, almost all 
of them on railroads. Today more than 
two million persons are employed in 
the transportation industries operating 
buses, trucks, airlines, pipelines, mer- 
chant ships, and railroads. Productivity 
measured by ton-miles or passenger- 
miles per worker is about four times as 
high as it was fifty years ago. This in- 
crease, averaging more than 2 per cent 
yearly, is larger than most manufactur- 
ing industries can claim. 

Transportation technology changed 
in two ways, according to the report. 
One way was through the growth of 
new modes of transportation our grand- 
parents never knew: the automobile and 
the airplane. The other was through in- 
novations on the railroads and in mer- 
chant shipping. 

The advances in railroad efficiency re- 
flected the use of more powerful loco- 
motives, more economical consumption 
of fuel, and many other improvements 
In the merchant marine, one of the big 
changes was the advent of bulk carriage 
of oil, iron ore, coal, wheat and other 
materials in vessels specially designed 
for the purpose. 

Ten years in the making, the report 
is one of a series describing the growth 
of production and productivity in Amer- 
ican industry during the first half of the 
twentieth century. The study upon which 
this report and others in the series at the 
National Bureau are based is being made 
with the support of grants of funds from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
of Pittsburgh. 

This report will be followed by others 
on retail and wholesale trade, the serv- 
ice industries, and government. Earlier 
reports dealt with manufacturing, min- 
ing, agriculture, and public utility in- 
dustries. 
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ROYAL 


a machine for every typing need! 


© GRAY MAGIC ROYAL — pre- 
ferred by more typists than any other 
office typewriter! 


@ ROYAL ELECTRIC~— Royal 
Standard with power added. Ideal for 
volume typing and multiple copies. 


© ROYAL CARBON RIBBON Elec- 
tric—now power is added to the famous 
Royal Carbon Ribbon Typewriter! 


For top efficiency in maximum 
defense effort, use Royals! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS are one of the basic communication tools of NOMA 32nd 
American business. 
Whether it’s in the executive’s office, a typing center, the billing de- INTERNATIONAL 
partment, or anywhere else that communication is a factor—there is a 
Royal Typewriter which will perform the job with neatness and economy. CONFERENCE 
All Royals are rugged and durable. They stay on the job longer with ia 
less time out for repairs. Visit Booths 


Royal Portable, the standard typewriter in portable size is the 118 and 120 
preferred portable for home use. Roytype supplies, which include a 


complete line of ribbons and carbon papers, are also made by Royal. 7ist REGIMENT ARMORY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ING. | ser suc vse 


cols in action! 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters : 
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20th 
Annual 
Meeting 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


C. M. Houiuis (#2336-1942), control- 
ler, Kaiser-Fraser Corporation, Willow 
Run, Michigan, was recently elected a vice 
president. Mr. Hollis joined K-F in 1947 
as assistant controller and became control- 
ler in 1949. His previous business asso- 
ciations include membership in the De- 
troit accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst, 
secretary-treasurer of the L. A. Young 
Spring and Wire Corp., and system man- 
ager of the Arthur Young & Co., New 
York. R. J. JESPERSEN, former K-F budget 
director, was appointed assistant control- 
ler at the same time. 


FRANK B, MorGAN (#1559-1939), for- 
merly vice president and controller of 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, New 
York, is now comptroller of American 
Security and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


Roy E. Drew, formerly manager of the 
cost analysis and control department, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., has been 
named controller for the Television Pic- 
ture Tube Division, Senaca Falls, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. FisH (#1624-1940) has 
become controller of the Western News- 
paper Union, New York. Mr. Fish was 
formerly with the Lord Baltimore Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


W. HERBERT CARR (#299-1934), vice- 
president and treasurer of the California 
Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Fran- 
cisco, recently 
addressed _ the 
technical session 
of NACA on the 
subject of ‘Cost 
Problems of the 
Canning Indus- 
try.” Mr. Carr 
was president of 
Controllers In- 
stitute, 1949-50, 
and is now serv- 
ing as chairman of the national Board of 
Directors of the Institute. 


MR. CARR 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN (#1489-1939), sec- 
retary of Cities Service Company, New 
York, has been elected a member of the 
Board of Directors. He has been with 
Cities Service and its member companies 
since 1914, beginning his career with the 
Durham Public Service Company in Dur- 
ham, N. C. and coming to New York in 
1920 as an accountant in the Cities Service 
headquarters office. 


J. P. TEMPLETON, secretary of Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., has assumed the 
duties of controller. 


R. G. LocuiELt (#1630-1940), vice 
president and treasurer of Capital Airlines, 
Washington, 
D. C., addressed 
a recent meeting 
of the Rochester 
Chapter of the 
National Associ- 
ation of Cost Ac- 
countants on 
“Cost Account- 
ing in Air Trans- 
portation.” Mr. 
Lochiel’s manu- 
script was subse- 
quently sched- 
uled for publication in the New York Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, official monthly 
magazine of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. Mr. Lo- 
chiel is president of the District of Colum- 
bia Control of Controllers Institute. 


MR. LOCHIEL 


F. A. BALTZER (#1137-1938), treasurer 
of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has taken on additional duties 
as executive vice president of the company. 


PauL D. WILSON has been named con- 
troller of Albers Milling Company, a 
division of Carnation Company, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Wilson joined the firm as as- 
sistant controller in 1949. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Albers, he was affiliated 
with Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
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PEE 


CONTROLLERS CONFERENCE 
sponsored by the Milwauhee Control of 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


L. F. Adams (right) receives his award check 


of $150 from A. J. Morrison, chairman of the 
Dravo Corporation’s Junior Board of Directors. 


L. F. Abams, auditor of Dravo Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, who recently addressed 
the Milwaukee Control of Controllers In- 
stitute on the subject of ‘“‘Centsless Ac- 
counting,” won first prize of $150 for his 
paper in the Dravo Corporation's 12th an- 
nual technical papers contest held for their 
employes. Describing Dravo's technique 
of dropping pennies in accounting proce- 
dures, the paper (or excerpts of it) has 
been published in more than 50 news- 
papers and magazines. 


JOHN M. Auty (#350-1934) has been 
elected a director of Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Corporation, succeeding the late 
JOHN P. HOELZEL. 


C. S. ELuis, vice president of Peabody 
Coal Co., Chicago, in charge of account- 
ing, has been named senior vice president 
in charge of finance and cost contracts and 
GorDON G. CROWDER, assistant Vice presi- 
dent in charge of accounting and auditor, 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of auditing. 


Lroyp R. LOEWEN (#4923-1950), 
comptroller, The Midvale Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has been elected treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the company, which 
he joined in 1942. 


CALVIN A. VOLLMER (#1726-1940) 
has joined the Mengel Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., as division controller of the 
Cabinet Division. 


Ear N. FELIo has been elected treasurer 
and assistant secretary of Colgate-Palm- 
Olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


J. J. ANZALONE (#423-1934) has been 
appointed treasurer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. Mr. Anzalone is a charter 
member and served as first president of the 
Cleveland Control of Controllers Institute. 
He served as a national director of Con- 
trollers Institute for three years beginning 
in 1936. 


EMMETT BELOow has been named con- 
troller of the Marathon Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


JouHN O. YEASTING has been elected 
vice president and controller of Boeing 
Airplane Company, Seattle. 
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THURSDAY MAY 31 
Luncheon addressed by William J. Grady, Pres- 
ident of Grady Foundries. 
Technical Sessions: “The Impact of Pension Plans 
on the National Economy”—C. R. Fay, comp- 
troller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; “What 
Accountants Owe to Defense”—T. Coleman An- 
drews, president, American Institute of Account- 
ants; “Good Bosses—Key to Good Employe Rela- 
tions’”—J. A. Spencer, Manager, Employe Rela- 
tions, General Electric Company. 
Tour—Blatz, Pabst, and Schlitz Brewing Co. fol- 
lowed by buffet supper and entertainment. 


FRIDAY JUNE 1 
Panel Session: “Federal Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes’’—Speakers: Taylor H. Seeber, C.P.A., Tax 
Partner, Ernst & Ernst, Detroit; M. J. Sporrer, Part- 
ner in charge of Taxes, Arthur Andersen & Com- 
pany, Chicago; George D. Spohn, Partner of 
Lecher, Michael, Spohn, Best and Frizdrich, Mil- 
waukee. Moderator—Merle H. Miller, member of 
the firm of Ross, McCord, Ice and Miller, Indian- 
apolis. 
Luncheon Session: “How the du Pont Organiza- 
tion Appraises Its Performance’“—C. A. Kline, Jr., 
assistant treasurer, and Howard L. Hessler, chart 
room supervisor, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Technical Session: “Protection of Vital Records 
Against Bombing’—Emmett J. Leahy, president 
and executive director, National Records Man- 
agement Council, New York; “What We Learned 
About Protection of Records from the Texas City 
Disaster’’—C. R. Cunningham, assistant controller, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis; plus controllers 
from Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, who will 
give reports on what is being done about this 
problem by their companies in possible target 
areas in the United States : 
Reception and Banquet: “Executive Night.” 


SATURDAY JUNE 2 

Panel Session (2 speakers): “Wage, Price and 
Material Control.’ Moderator—Professor John K. 
Langum, School of Business, Indiana University, 
formerly vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 

Luncheon Session: “Wisconsin Commerce and In- 
dustry.” The ladies are also invited to attend. 


MILWAUKEE 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The fourth business book 
digest in a series publish- 
ed by the Foundation for 
the information and con- 
venience of controllers. 
Selected by the members of 
the Institute Committee on 


Controllership Foundation 
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FRANK E. DuBAcH (#4555-1949), 
comptroller, Wilson Sporting Goods Com- 
pany, Chicago, was recently elected secre- 
tary of his company. Mr. Dubach entered 
the Wilson organization in 1931, serving 
with the Lowe & Campbell Division in 
Kansas City, Mo. Promoted to Chicago of- 
fice manager in 1933, he next advanced to 
Eastern Division office manager in 1935, 
followed by general office manager of the 
Kansas City branch in 1940. Mr. Dubach 
was appointed comptroller in 1947. He 
will continue as controller in addition to 
his new duties. 


FREDERICK W. ROH has been appointed 
comptroller of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, 
N. J. The office 
of comptroller 
was created at a 
recent meeting 
of the company’s 
Board of Direc- 
tors. At the same 
time JAMES W. 
MEIKLE, assist- 
ant secretary of 
the company, 
was appointed 
assistant comp- 
troller. 

Mr. Roh has been with the Edison 
Company for forty years, serving in vari- 
Ous capacities in the accounting — 
ment and comes to his new position from 
the Storage Battery Division, where he 
served as chief financial executive. In his 
new position he will be responsible for 
all accounting activities. 


MR. ROH 


LAWRENCE M. C ype, industrial engi- 
neer and accountant, has been appointed 
comptroller for Espey Semcating 
Company, New York. 


J. J. ScHoFIELD (#3330-1945), for- 
merly assistant to the controller of Auto- 
motive Manufacturing Operations, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Michigan, has been 
appointed controller of the Dearborn En- 
gine Plant. 


GEORGE N. MAUGER (#1698-1940), 
comptroller, Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been named vice president 
and Everett J. Livesey, formerly assist- 
ant vice president, has been appointed 
comptroller. 


Davip RussELL (#4623-1949), comp- 
troller, Beatty Brothers Limited, Fergus, 
Ontario, Canada, has become manager of 
the Western Division of the Anthes-Im- 
perial Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, Canada. 


Davip McCGILvRAY (#1258-1938), 
president, E. H. Hotchkiss Company, Nor- 
walk, Conn., has been elected a director 
and executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Perforator Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


WALTER L. EGGERT (#421-1934), gen- 
eral manager since 1946 of the Pacific 
Manifolding 
Book Division o. 
Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., 
Emeryville, Cali- 
fornia, has been 
made a vice pres- 
ident of the com- 
pany. He joined 
Moore in 1926 
as assistant ac- 
countant and 
was made comp- 
troller in 1933. 
Mr. Eggert served as president of the San 
Francisco Control of Controllers Institute, 
1941-42, as a national director, 1944-46, 
and as national vice president, 1945-46. 


MR. EGGERT 


J. HERBERT CARSON (#2222-1942) is 
now controller of Nutt-Shel Company, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Carson was formerly 
treasurer of Leslie Salt Co., San Francisco. 


Donovan H. Tyson (#736-1936), 
formerly controller of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., New York, was recently 
elected vice president and treasurer of 
Minute Maid Corporation, New York. 


E. PAUL Love (#2186-1942) is now 
assistant treasurer and secretary and West 
Coast controller of the Essex Wire Cor- 
poration, Anaheim, California. 


Oscar N. LINDAHL (#465-1935), ex- 
ecutive director, the General State Au- 
thority, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was re- 
cently made an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, which he ad- 
dressed on March 29th on the subject, 
“Making $175 Million Work for the 
Common Good.” Mr. Lindahl, a past na- 
tional president of Controllers Institute, 
previously was vice president in charge of 
finance, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 


GeorcGeE W. Troost (#2715-1943), 
vice president and comptroller of Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


WiLiAM H. Hipp, previously assistant 
to the Director of Research, is now con- 
troller of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, succeeding Miss SUSAN RAN- 
NEY, who retired May 1 after thirty years 
of service. Mr. Hird, a C.P.A. (New 
York), joined the AIA staff in 1937. He 
was formerly on the accounting staff of 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., New 
York. 


MALCOLM Kerr has been named con- 
troller of the Quinn & Boden Company, 
book manufacturers, Rahway, New Jersey. 


EarL H. Cotton has been elected sec- 
retary-controller of the Heminway Cor- 
poration of Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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Obituary 





Thomas L. Colgan, fifty, retired assist- 
ant treasurer of Triangle Publications, 
Inc., died on April 13, 1951 in Philadel- 
phia. Triangle publishes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Before joining the Triangle organiza- 
tion he was assistant controller for the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company, 
Stamford, Conn., and assistant to the 
controller of the Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago. 

He became assistant treasurer for Tri- 
angle Publications in 1941 after work- 
ing a year for the company. He retired 
in 1948. 

Mr. Colgan, who held a Controllers 
Institute certificate #3719-1946, resigned 
his membership due to ill health in 
1950. 


Edward M. Thomas (#1592-1939), 
vice president, the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad Company, died 
April 14, 1951 at his home in Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. He was 71 years old. 

A native of Richmond, Virginia, Mr. 
Thomas had been active in railroading 
for 53 years. He started work in 1897 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
Later he successively became store- 
keeper, clerk in the office of the Audi- 
tor of Disbursements, special accountant 
and statistician, and then served in vari- 
ous accounting positions until he was 
named general auditor in charge of cor- 
porate accounts in 1918. 

In 1920 he was promoted to comp- 
troller of the C & O and later was ap- 
pointed to the same position in the Pere 
Marquette and the Nickel Plate, serving 
all three roads in that capacity. In 1943, 
he was promoted to vice president of the 
three roads; in 1947, vice president— 
Finance and Accounting for the Nickel 
Plate. 


John Bell Thurston (#2001-1941), as- 
sistant to the President of Bridgeport 
Fabrics, died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
in St. Vincent's Hospital, Bridgeport, 
Conn:, on March 25, 1951. He was 43 
years old. 

Mr. Thurston joined Bridgeport Fab- 
rics a year ago. Previously he had been 
with Thurston & Co., management engi- 
neers and aviation consultants, which he 
had formed with associates in 1946. 
From 1944 to 1946 he had been director 
of industrial engineering and treasurer 
of Transcontinental & Western Air. 

Mr. Thurston held a law degree from 
New York University and a C.P.A. cer- 
tificate. He was a past president of the 
Institute of Internal Auditors and was 
currently serving as a member of the 
Technical Committee on Budgetary Con- 
trol of Controllers Institute. 
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What are the Advantages of 
THE NATURAL BUSINESS YEAR? 


You will find the answers to this question in an informative 


article from a recent issue of The Journal of Accountancy. 
Because many company executives, bankers and accountants 
have shown an interest in this plan to avoid the “log-jam” of 


December 31 closings, we have prepared reprints of the article. 


If you would like a copy, please write 


Pandick Press, Ine 


Established 1923 
22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Printers of ANNUAL Reports « Brocuures * PRosPECTUSES 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS * Proxy STATEMENTS 
and all related documents 














SOUTHERN CONTROLLERS CONFERENCE WELL ATTENDED 


Pictured above is the luncheon session 
ng the 1951 Southern Conference of 
Controllers Institute, which was held in 
New Orleans, March 16-17, under the 
auspices of the New Orleans Control. 
The luncheon was addressed by the 
Honorable Hale Boggs, Congressman from 
Louisiana, and member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. The Chamber of Com- 


} 


PLANNING FOR CONTROLLERS ANNUAL MEETING IN 


Plans for the 20th Annual Meeting of 
Controllers Institute, now well advanced, 
were being reviewed in detail when the 
above photograph was taken at a recent 
meeting of chairmen of committees devel- 
oping the Annual Meeting, which will 
take place September 30-October 3 at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. Those 
present at the meeting were (I. to r.) : 

Business Show Chairman C. B. Luns- 
FORD, auditor, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S.; Entertainment Chair- 
man A. L. BOSCHEN, comptroller, Vick 
Chemical Company; Reception Chairman 


THE CONTROLLER 


merce of the City of New Orleans joined 
the New Orleans Control in sponsoring 
the luncheon and Congressman Boggs was 
introduced by Robert W. Elsasser, vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Standing at the head tables are the of- 
ficers and directors of Controllers Institute, 
who were present in New Orleans for the 


NELSON T. HAMPSON, treasurer, Lowe 
Paper Company, Ridgefield, N. J.; PAUL 
HAASE, assistant managing director, Con- 
trollers Institute. 

Vice Chairman WAYNE C. MARKS, con- 
troller, General Foods Corporation ; Chair- 
man ARTHUR SURKAMP, vice president, 
United States Rubber Company; Finance 
Chairman WILLIAM WIDMAYER, Vice pres- 
ident, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Program Chairman C. J. KUSHELL, 
JR., controller, the Port of New York Au- 
thority; Arrangements Chairman J. Mc- 
CaLL HUGHES, comptroller, the Mutual 
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Conference and for the regular meeting of 
the National Board of Directors of the In- 
stitute, which was held that afternoon. 

Twenty-four Controls were represented 
at the Conference, covering the area from 
Massachusetts to California. The Dallas 
Control of the Institute has announced its 
sponsorship of the 1952 Southern Confer- 
ence, to be held in that city. 


Photo by Meyer 


SEPTEMBER 


Life Insurance Company ; Publicity Chair- 
man H. H. ScaFF, vice president, Ebasco 
Services, Inc.; and Registration Chairman 
StuarT W. MCLAUGHLIN, comptroller, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. 

Other committee chairmen, not present 
when this picture was taken, include 
Speakers Hospitality Chairman Letty V. 
WATKINS, secretary-controller, Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company; Housing 
Chairman JOHN J. WALDRON, treasurer, 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery ; Inter-Control At- 
tendance Chairman LINCOLN H. DkE- 
Graw, controller, Hazeltine Electronics; 
Industry Conferences Chairman OGDEN 
ASHLEY, treasurer, the Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Executive Development is 
Major Personnel Problem 


HE URGENT NEED for executive devel- 
p gastiase as part of the personnel func- 
tion in every company, according to Jack- 
son Martindell, president of the American 
Institute of Management, New York, is 
witnessed by the fact that the average age 
of company presidents has risen five years 
during the last two decades. Speaking at 
the Conference on Industrial Personnel, 
at Columbia University recently, Mr. Mar- 
tindell said that an analysis of publicly 
owned corporations deemed ‘excellently 
managed” by the Institute showed that 77 
per cent of the presidents are between the 
ages of 50 and 70 years—the average 58. 

“More significant still,” the speaker 
commented, “is the fact that the average 
age of the senior executive group is ad- 
vancing even more rapidly than that of the 
presidents alone.” 

“The growth and development of the 
executive, and potential executive, group 
is the only means by which the quality of 
management can be maintained and im- 
proved,” Mr. Martindell added. ‘‘Al- 
though substantial progress has been made 
in training middle and lower manage- 
ments, adequate development at the ex- 
ecutive level is in its infancy. One reason 
for this lack of progress is that most com- 
panies are not sufficiently staffed to allow 
executives to attend courses and participate 
in outside activities. New techniques are 
needed which will stimulate development 
and still conserve valuable time. 

“Fostering executive development is 
probably the least clearly defined and most 
difficult problem of the personnel man- 
ager. Many top managers whose attitude 
toward the subject used to be derisive, have 
since reversed themselves and now are en- 
thusiastically behind such programs. In 
some cases, the untimely loss of key per- 
sonnel left the company without replace- 
ments, and led to this change in policy. 

Compulsory retirement ai a descending 
age level is one of the major factors which 
obstruct executive development, Mr. Mar- 
tindell pointed out. “With presidents aver- 
aging 58 years of age,” he said, ‘‘and with 
retirement setting in at age 60 or 65, the 
supply of capable administrators is bound 
to decrease—unless ways are found to de- 
velop younger men for high positions. In 
addition, many pension plans militate 
against bringing in outsiders. High income 
taxes also discourage many people from 
accepting increased responsibility, by tak- 
ing away incentive.” 

Only one out of ten of the companies on 
the Institute's list of “excellently man- 
aged” companies employ a formalized ap- 
proach to executive development, the 
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A.I.M. official said. “However,” he com- 
mented, ‘‘seven out of ten now indicate an 
interest in the subject and are formulating 
plans for such an effort. 

“The subject is one to which the astute 
personnel director will devote substantial 
time and attention,’ Mr. Martindell con- 
tinued. ‘Top management should be en- 
couraged to go along, at every opportunity. 
The personnel director should induce the 
chief executive and the board of directors 
to approve a definite, specific program for 
developing administrative personnel. In 
addition, company personnel _ policies 
which affect executive development di- 
rectly or indirectly should be reviewed. 
Those which exert a drag on advancement 
to the highest echelons should be revised 
or eliminated.”’ 

Raising the status of the personnel direc- 
tor is another way to encourage executive 
development, Mr. Martindell concluded. 
“Today, less than one-fourth of the person- 
nel directors of leading companies could 
be considered a part of top management,” 
he said. ‘The higher the personnel director 
goes in the organization structure, the more 
effectively he can influence the development 
of executive and managerial personnel.” 
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*OPPORTUNITIES*« 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number, Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER-VICE PRESIDENT, 
FINANCE 


Executive, skilled administrator. Employed by 
large utility (with treasurer, corporate secretary 
and budget director reporting). Previous heavy 
industrial and retail experience. Keen analyst, 
able to grasp and solve new and complex prob- 
lems quickly and get things done at minimum 
cost. Thorough knowledge all accounting, au- 
diting, finance, control, budgetary functions. 
National experience in organization plannitug, 
personnel procurement and training; modern 
systems and procedures (tabulating); effective 
budgetary control; prompt, accurate, intelligibie 
management reports; investigations, 
annual reports, government contacts; financing 
and control of large scale construction pro- 
grams; credits, taxes, insurance. Educated busi- 
ness administration, basic engineering, econom- 
ics, accounting, law. Can relocate, U.S. or 
abroad; knowledge of languages. Achievements 
to determine compensation level. Box 1047. 


surveys, 


CONTROLLER 


Fifteen years experience as Controller-Secretary- 
Treasurer. Multiple-plant operations, aircraft, 
shipbuilding, industrial, mining. Emphasis on 
modern system installation. Familiar with all 
tabulator application (Rem Rand & 
Excellent supervisory experience and 
finance, 


phases 
IBM) 
knowledge of auditing, 


budget control and government contracts. High- 


accounting, 


est references can be obtained from previous 
employers. Will relocate. Box 1061 

NOTE: THe ConTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 


sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 


DEFENDABLE FACTS 
STANDARD 
APPRAISALS 


Standard Appraisal Co. 
6 Church St New York 
branches all principal cities 








How to Fight Inflation 


Steps to reduce the real causes of in- 
flation must be taken if price and wage 
controls are to be reasonably effective, ac- 
cording to a national group of leading 
businessmen. Pointing out that price and 
wage controls deal with symptoms of in- 
flation rather than the underlying causes, 
the Committee for Economic Development 
has outlined a course of action which it 
believes will prevent the “evil effects of 
inflation” from operating throughout the 
economy. 

“The point we wish to make is a simple 
one,” the CED declared. “The stability 
and productivity of the economy is de- 
pendent on our ability to bring total de- 
mand into a reasonable relationship to 
the supply.” 

The problem is twofold as the CED 
sees it. It says, “We must increase produc- 
tion in every way possible and we must 
find ways to restrain demand. There are 
substantial possibilities for increasing pro- 
duction. We should bring women and 
older men into the working force. The 
work week can be lengthened, productive 
capacity can be expanded, productive 
techniques can be improved. We can in- 
crease our imports from other countries.” 

“Strong measures will be necessary to 
hold down demand,” the CED committee 
declared. It outlined this program: 


1. Drastic steps should be taken to re- 
duce all government expenditures not 
clearly essential to the defense effort. The 
Federal Budget for 1951-52 contains large 
sums for which the immediate need has 
not been demonstrated. Many state and 
local government expenditures can and 
should be postponed. 

2. Taxes should be raised sharply and 
promptly to restrain consumers’ ex pendi- 
tures as well as to increase revenues, The 
goal should be a substantial cash surplus 


early in 1951 and at least a balanced cash 
budget in the second half. 

3. The expansion of bank credit should 
be checked. The $9 billion increase in 
bank credit to private and local govern- 
ment borrowers in the second half of 1950 
was certainly a major factor in the infla- 
tion of that period. There can be no rea- 
sonable basis for confidence in the control 
of inflationary pressure if the expansion 
of bank credit and the resulting increase 
in the amount of money is not brought 
under control. 

The Federal Reserve System, using its 
power over the availability and supply of 
the banking system's reserves, can control 
the expansion of bank credit. It is of the 
utmost importance that this power be used 
to reduce inflationary pressure. This will 
require a modification of the present pol- 
icy of using the government's monetary 
powers to maintain a stable market for 
Federal Government securities at low in- 
terest rates. 

4. A national program to encourage 
savings should be maugurated. As part of 
such a program we should enlist the coop- 
eration of the leadership that exists in 
our communities. The government should 
cooperate by instituting an aggressive cam- 
paign for the sale of savings bonds. The 
program should be more than a drive for 
savings bonds—all forms of savings 
should be encouraged. 


“In a country which enjoys the highest 
standard of living in the world,” the CED 
says, ‘the burden of the projected defense 
program can be borne without serious 
hardship. 

“Our educational, religious, social and 
economic institutions can do much to 
bring to the American people a greater 
sense of individual seaponsiblity for pre- 
venting inflation.” 








MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


MAY 11-12 
MAY 31-JUNE 
SEPT. 30-OCT 


Midwestern Conference 
20th Annual Meeting 


MAY 20-23 


Pacific Coast Conference 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


PORTLAND 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 


Benson 
Schroeder 
Waldorf-Astoria 


NEW YORK 


32nd Annual Conference & Equipment Exposition 


JUNE 7-8 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 


General Management Conference 


JUNE 11-14 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


NEW YORK 


5th Annual Convention, Accounting Division 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION 





Just Pinched Cards 


SAVE 50%...ON ALL OUR PAYROLL RECORDS! 


Hundreds of firms like yours are cutting their FREE~—a fact-packed folder, “Sample Tabulations- 
payroll accounting costs by as much as 50% Payroll.” You'll see samples of related payroll rec- 
with Remington Rand punched-card methods. pk aint ae ee bie 
Whatever your pay period, whether you pay Phone your nearest branch or ? 
by check or in cash, regardless of seasonal or write Management Controls 
periodic ups and downs in personnel or pay Reference Library, Room 1081, 
—your payroll gets out on schedule, without py ane mtn w Fork 10, 
costly overtime. Once the basic facts—employee pa 
name, number, department, regular hours, over- 
time hours, rate, Social Security, etc.—are 
punched in cards, all other payroll and distribu- 
tion reports are automatically yours. 
The same cards— just two for each employee 
—produce your payroll, special deduction rec- 
ords, paychecks and earnings statements as 
well as your vital state and federal tax reports! 
It doesn’t matter how large or small your 
payroll department. If you’re interested in sav- 
ings and short cuts, write today for the free 
booklet shown above. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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1 —“TINDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND for Posting 
Accounts Receivable — Double Originals 








Write for illustrated, descriptive literature 


-—— You'll want these SUNDSTRAND Advantages: —— 
| @ 10-Key Keyboard — Touch ing of Front Feed Carriage — . ask for demonstration. 
Operation No Manual Operations 
@ Automatic Column Selection @ Automatic Balances—Debit or ‘ 
—No Need to Select Decimal Credit 
Position @ Automatic Register Total — "ion aus 
@ Flexible Date Keyboard — ees ‘ ; : a 
Month, Day and Year @ Fast Balance Transfer — At U C 
Date-Foli : LA I Month-End or during Posting nderwood orporation 
e a a Sch om ee oe Run Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines .. . 
sal ipa @ Open Item Statements — Pre- Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
| @ Front Feed - mncinge — Com pared at any Time One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
| pletely Visible @ Automatic Proof — On Every Cinteciond Tena dake edd 
| @ Automatic Opening and Clos- Posting sialic waiesx > njxig lite oronto 1, Canada 
Nanas sites eaieaiicadeaaie Sales and Service Everywhere @ 19° 





